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What Are YO U R 


Sewing Classroom Problems ? 
Would you like to 


. develop new interest in sewing? 

. have perfect light for each pupil? 

. eliminate sewing machine repair costs? 
. prevent damage to equipment? 

. have free sewing textbooks? 

. have free wall charts? 


. have a free training course for your 
sewing teachers? 


If you would like to have this practical help and also éxpert assistance 
in solving many other problems in connection with your sewing classes, 
visit the 


SINGER EXHIBIT 


SPACES 21 AND 22 


American Home Economics Association 










Convention * Cosmopolitan Hotel 


DENVER, JUNE 24-28 


If you do not attend the convention write for full information to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT - SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Copyright U.S.A. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Al! rights reserved for all countries, 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


UNE means many things to many people, but to teachers and students it certainly spells the 

beginning of vacation, release from the routine of the regular school schedule, and several months 

of change—change in work, in scenery, in activities, etc. It may mean the opportunity to pursue 
further study in our excellent summer schools, or it may mean simply a period of rest and recreation 
in a quiet spot. Some will find the realization of long cherished ambitions for foreign travel and 
adventure. Whatever your interpretation of vacation may be, it is well worth while to bear in mind 
the fact that it should put you in the frame of mind and health to tackle the problems of the coming 
year with fresh enthusiasm and vigor. Any vacation that does that is well spent. 


UNE for a magazine is usually just another month. But in this instance it is rather an important month. 

Evidence has been steadily coming in to show us that PracricaL Home EqNomics is meeting a 
need that has long existed in the field for a publication putting forth practical information for teachers 
in junior and senior high schools and colleges. We have felt, however, that there was a way of still 
further increasing our usefulness, and in order to accomplish this we asked a number of State Super- 
visors of Home Economics to help us by acting as practical advisors. Their prompt and generous 
response was most gratifying and we are able to announce our new list on this month’s contents 
page. By the time classes open again in the Fall we hope to have new and interesting announce- 
ments for you concerning our plans for the new school year. 


OW that examinations are over and the work of the last school year a thing of the past, have you 
PAE oer stopped to consider just how effective your teaching has-been in meeting the needs and 
requirements of the pupils with whom you have been in contact? In our April issue Velma Phillips 
told of a plan of analysis of teacher results that is aimed at helping teachers improve in ability. This 
month she adds to this by suggesting an evalua‘icn of results from the viewpoint of the pupil. What 
has he or she got from the efforts you have made? The article is written much in the form of a 
questionnaire and it would seem that considerable valuable material might be obtained for future work 
by carrying this through and tabulating answers. In many cases the questions will probably be som« 
what changed to meet specific situations, but theoutline as suggested should be quite worthwhi' 


HE second of a series of three health and hygiene articles is offered in this issue under the title 

“How Do We Stand”. This was written for us by Ellen Ashton, a nurse at the David Hale 
Fanning Trade School for Girls. The first was published in our April issue and dealt with the sub 
ject of Sleep and Rest. Faye Nixon has also written us a story of her experiences in selling health to 
high school girls and boys—and sometimes to their teachers as well—that we are sure you will find 
not only interesting but helpful if you are working out a health program. 


OR classes in sewing we have several spots of interest this month. There is a good account by 
- Brown of Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, telling how she very 
successfully worked out a contract course in sewing for the 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th grades in her 
school. And right next to it you will find a number of suggestions for pick-up work for elementary 
or junior high school girls. These will be useful if your school, as so many do, runs a bazaar or sal 
during the Fall to buy equipment or to aid in some of the school activities. 


EW terms and new names for old materials are always appearing, it seems. Our mothers and 
|, paeleaterson bought and used mercerized cotton and fabrics, but now we hear of these as 
“durene,” a name coined from the outstanding characteristics of durability and sheen that belong to 
this material. Just how and why cotton is mercerized and some of the interesting facts concerning 
it are told in “An Old Friend in a New Guise”. Classes in textile study should find it of special value 


RE you fond of posters? But whether you are or not, we are sure you will like the one shown 

in this issue and will enjoy reading the story of how it came into being. “Poster Projects” is 
the name of the article in which it appears. We are sure that there must be a great number of posters 
in various schools around the country that are just as original and as cleverly executed as the on 
shown here. We are planning a poster contest in the Fall—watch for the announcement of it. 


N order to avoid delay or loss of your summer issues of Practica. Home EcoNoMics may we 
] remind you that if you are changing your address for the summer months, or if you are changing 
your teaching address in the Fall, PLEASE see that our Circulation Department is notified. It is 
not gifted with second sight nor mind reading. Also remember that change of address notices should 
be sent in now to be effective for the July issue. 
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Implications of Interest 
to Home Economics Educators 


HIGH SCHOOL principal of 

one of ou: large City Schools— 

a High School to which we all 
look for leadership in progressive educa- 
cation—reports that the number of High 
School girls electing Home Economics 
classes has been gradually diminishing. 
She feels they are doing everything pos- 
sible to build up the department but many 
of the girls beg to drop Home Economics 
after they have started it or offer many 
good reasons for not taking the subject at 
all. Some of their reasons are, she tells us, 
“The work in Home Economics is so 
thin”. “They never demand that we 
think.” “Everything that we study is so 
obvious, we know it already.” “The work 
is not practical.” “There is so much 
over-lapping, they teach 
which we have learned much more effec- 
tively in the Art classes. They discuss 
chemistry which we have already studied 
in the Chemistry Department.” “The 
classes are stupid and dull. Our results 
are never as satisfactory as those we 
make at home in our own kitchen.” This 
same High School principal reports that 
the departments of Music and Art are 
growing at a phenomenal rate. 


applied art 


Although many educators may know 
of schools where Home Economics is 
undoubtedly functioning and meeting the 
needs of the girls and of the community, 
they also realize that situations like the 
one described above are not peculiar to 
this one school only. If we are interested 
in the progress of Home Economics we 
will also be interested in learning more 
facts about successful and unsuccessful 
Situations. Arm-chair philosophizing is 
unusually valuable as a starting point, 
but before very definite conclusions can 
be arrived at in a scientific manner some 
knowledge of facts in the situation is 
necessary. 

Many people express an opinion on the 
effectiveness of Home Economics educa- 
tion, Anyone who lives in a home may 
feel that he is capable of offering an 
pinion on the effectiveness of education 





VELMA PHILLIPS 


Ohio University 


for home living whether he has given it 
much consideration or not. A professor 
of sociology, discussing education for 
home living to a group of Home Eco- 
nomics students, made the comment that 
there is a correlation between divorce 


and lack of education. He pointed out 


_ that divorce decreased with the amount 


of education, that is, that marriage of 
college trained people has been more 
permanent than the marriage of those 
with less education. He was asked if he 
knew of any statistical studies made on 
marriage and divorce of Home Economics 
trained women. He said he knew of 
none, but would imagine that the per- 
centage of divorce per number of mar- 
riages among Home Economics trained 
people would be higher than among others 
with a similar amount of education. He 
proved his contention by stating that he 
thought Home Economists put too much 
emphasis on the mechanics of house- 
keeping; that they were more interested 
in budgeting and the business of house- 
keeping than they were in family rela- 
He thought such an undue 
housekeeping 


tionships. 
emphasis upon _ efficient 
would tend to break down the companion- 
ship of marriage. Such _ philosophizing 
Home Economists to 


should stimulate 


desire more facts. Perhaps we need 
statistical studies on the effect of Home 
Economics education on the increase or 
decrease of divorce. Arm-chair philoso- 
phizing may lead this professor of 


sociology to believe Home Economics 
education is a detriment to successful 
family life. We need more scientific 
data. 


A very popular educator who was ad- 
dressing a state meeting of educators on 
required subjects for high school students 
made the remark that a course in Home 
Living was among the minimum essen- 
tials and then casually added, “I don't 





know whether it is in our present Home 
Economics Course or not”. This educa- 
tor thought a course in education for 
consumption was necessary for all high 
school students but never one moment 
considered Home Economics education as 
Yet he isa 
well informed man and, judging from his 


covering this field of work. 


own remarks, he must have a very lovely 
home life. His opinions on the value 
of Home Economics are worthy of our 
most earnest consideration. If we were 
able to present him with objective evi- 
dence, we could perhaps convince him 
that our Home Economics Courses are 
just the type of education that Re had 
in mind when he outlined education for 
home living and education for consump- 
tion. 

Perhaps the first reaction of Home 
Economists to suggestions on plans for 
evaluating Home Economics education to 
find out if it is meeting the needs, the 
activities, and the interests of the school 
pupil would be that such an evaluation 
is unnecessary. They would éontend that 
other departments in education are not 
formulating such a plan for evaluating 
the effectiveness of their own subjects. 


NE Home Economics Supervisor 

who has done an outstanding suc- 
cessful piece of work said, “What is the 
object of such a plan? All you need to do 
is to come with me into my schools and 
yuu can see whether we are meeting the 
needs, activities, and interests of the High 
School girl. The girls themselves will 
be glad to tell you what they think of 
the course.” Unfortunately, not everyone 
can take the time to visit Home Eco- 
nomics classes and really be inspired by 
what is being done there. Collecting of 
objective data on the effectiveness of 
Home Economics education does not mean 
that we depreciate the value of arm-chair 
philosophizing and common sense applied 
to visible results. Both are needed. Bot’ 
have their place and value. 
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Older subjects in the curricula may sur- 
vive without giving much concern to the 
effectiveness of their work. Teachers of 
English do not feel they can carry the 
We have 
the habit of expecting results far below 
efficiency in the teaching of English be- 
cause it has been taught so long and to 
so many students with all degrees of 
effectiveness. Recently a home maker 
was making sport of the ineffectiveness 
of Home Economics education in training 
a little high girl to be 
efficient in her house work at this home 
where she worked for her board and 
room. The quality of the Home Eco- 
nomics education was above the average, 


whole burden of correct speech. 


school more 


its effectiveness in 
The fifteen 
years of other training carried much more 


but the evidences of 
this home were very few. 
weight with this little high school girl. 
The home maker who was amusing groups 
of people with her housekeeping tales had 
no idea that we even hope or think for 
one minute that our education in Home 
Economics is of After a_ brief 
case study of this high school girl it was 
soon revealed that her education in Eng- 
lish was not changing her habits of fifteen 


value. 


years standing any more rapidly than our 
Home Economics education was changing 
her attitudes and appreciation for home 
making. She was studying English more 
hours but the maker 
who thought Home Economics so ridicu- 


per weck, home 
lously inefficient quickly waved aside the 
suggestion that the instruction in English 
was not very effective by explaining, “You 
can’t expect her to change her habits of 
speech so quickly. She has been speaking 
incorrectly Perhaps 
when the subject of Home Economics has 
been taught 
may be more generous in our criticisms 
of its than now. 
Home Economics is a new subject and 
this field will 
on the defensive for a number of years 
to come. 
to recognize the state of its newness and 


for fifteen years.” 


for many, many years we 


ineffectiveness we are 


educators in have to be 


It may be to our advantage 


try definitely to prove its value in an 
objective manner. 
field of 


Mi in the 
nomics feel that 


bored long enough with statistics, research, 


Home Eco- 


they have been 


questionnaires, case studies, and objective 
data. They feel that many research work- 
ers have collected more data than they 
have intelligence to interpret wisely. They 
feel firmly that “figures do lie”. 
Research may give valuable information 
and at the same time it may be inter- 
preted to situations that 
exist. At its best it is never complete and 
may be misleading. It requires careful, 
analytical interpretation in the light of 
first hand knowledge and keen common 
We will need some of our best 


very 


prove never 


sense. 
arm-chair philosophers to help us elimi- 





nate worthless and extravagent research 
and then to help us interpret our scientific 
facts. 

Our first suggestion for a plan in 
evaluating Home Economics education in 
its efforts to meet the needs, interests, 
and activities of school pupils would be 
that such plans should be intelligently and 
carefully made to avoid as much as pos- 
sible waste of time and paper. 

Such a plan should, secondly, include 
an intensive study within the school. The 
development and application of standard- 
ized tests for Home Economics education 
would help us to clarify our aims and 
concentrate on the most valuable aspects. 
Our present tests are not up to date. 
They could be improved if they were 
developed by a jury of our leading edu- 
cators. 


UR present tests are more concerned 

with evaluation of knowledge and 
information, which is very necessary, but 
there is no good reason to neglect the 
evaluation of attitudes, appreciations, and 
problem solving. A recent test on con- 
and art ap- 
preciation test Margaret 
McAdory offers a suggestion which might 
be applied to Home Economics education. 


struction validation of an 


developed by 


Practical tests planned for evaluation 
of techniques are needed in most of the 
fields of Home Economics. Many of 
the general information and_ so-called 
intelligence tests used as an evaluation 
for college entrance requirements perhaps 
had been planned with an advantage for 
purely academic students. Some of us 
in Home Economics have felt that many 
been of little 
value in taking such tests. Managerial 
ability, manipulation techniques, and prac- 
tical solving situations have 
played very little part in any such general 
intelligence tests. Let us hope that with 
increased development of practical tests 
for evaluation of techniques in the Home 
Economics field, we shall find incorporated 
ability these practical 
well as information and 


of our chief assets have 


pre »blem 


in general tests 
abilities as 
academic materials. 

Some Home Economists may feel that 
Home Economics will lose its chief value 
if it develops standardized tests because 
standardization cannot possibly meet the 
need of individual pupils and communi- 
ties. It would be a serious mistake for 
Home Economists to urge standardization 
of subject matter objectives. Objectives 
should grow and develop with our chang- 
ing civilization. Standardized tests should 
only be considered as an evaluation for 
minimum essentials. They should leave 
ample opportunity for individual develop- 
ment according to the needs of the school 
and community. There is no logical rea- 
son why these standardized tests. could 
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not develop with our changing philoso- 


phies of education. Perhaps one of our 
serious objections to present tests is that 
there has not been given enough attention 
to continual development and improve- 
ment. 


Another class room valuation might be 
revealed through a standardized rating 
scale of teaching ability. We all know 
that rating of teachers and their ability 
through personality traits is most general 
and indefinite. It would be an unusual 
situation in which two judges would rate 
the teacher the same on such indefinite 
points as leadership, enthusiasm, adapta- 
bility, cooperativeness, etc. It would only 
be natural for the judge to use his own 
personal experience as a basis for evalua- 
tion. If we are interested in the develop- 
ment of the school child as the aim in 
education, it might be worth while to rate 
the teacher on the value of class room 
activities and their effect upon the pupils. 
The present White House Conference on 
Child Development has given us interest- 
ing examples of this type of evaluation 
according to a five-point scale. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate the possi- 
bilities of such a procedure adapted to 
the rating of Home Economics teaching 
through evaluation of the child and his 
activities. 


= 
a 


he 'mentally lazy or active? id 
Lazy, insert [| ]; Idles along [ ]; Ordinarily 
active [ ]; Eager [ ]; Shows _hyper- 
activity [ ]. 


Is he indifferent or does he take an interest 

in things? 
Unconcerned [ ]; Rarely interested [ ]; 
Usual curiosity [ |; Interests easily aroused 
[ ]; Consuming interests in most every- 
thing [ 

Is he imitative or original in his thinking? 
Never has a new thought [ ]; Occasionally 
a new thought [ ]; Moderately original 
[ ]; Many contributions to discussions [ ]; 
Always makes new suggestions [ ]. 

Is he slovenly or careful in his thinking? 
Very slovenly [ ]; Inexact [ ]; Moder- 
ately careful [ ]; Consistent [ ]; Pre- 
cise 

Is his attention sustained? 

Very distracted [ ];_ Difficult to keep at 


task until complete [ ]; Attends adequately 


[ ]; Is absorbed in what he does [ ]; 
Able to hold attention for long periods [ ]. 


ESEARCH in the comparative appeal 

of the various topics dealt with in 
the Home Economics curriculum by means 
of a rating blank to be filled in by students 
is also necessary. The following points, 
suggested by a similar investigation in one 
of our western universities, show the pos- 
sibilities along this line of thinking. Al- 
though these questions have not all been 
rated on a five-point scale perhaps such 
a rating scale would give a clearer and 
more uniform measure. 


A. Has the subject matter of this course ovet 
lapped that of any other course that you have 
taken? : 

1. This course has unlike 
any other course. 

2. It overlapped somewhat another course. 
(Put name of course in left margin.) 


been entirely 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Fruifs 


Poster 





On 
And 


Projects 


F you, dear reader are a member of 
the home economics group still occu- 
pied with one-biscuit and model-seam 
Projects, pass by this rather rambling 
article on visual health. If instead you be- 
long to the rapidly growing group of 
teachers who are really interested in mak- 
ing homes happier, healthier, and more 
secure, pause for five minutes and read on. 

As a spring tonic to apply to lagging 
home making classes, I know of nothing 
better than a Poster Project. My first 
Poster work was approached in fear and 
trembling, but you, as well as I, can 
receive substantial aid from the American 
Child Health Association and from the 
Department of Education at Washington. 
And you will be amazed at the interest 
aroused in your pupils once the work is 
under way. 

Very few girls are interested in lettuce 
and carrots when advised that these vege- 
tables are “good for them”. But station 
these same girls in a large cafeteria, call 


by 


By MARGARET STOLZENBACH 


Lehman High School 
Canton, Ohio 


their attention to the various trays, and 
teach them by example how complexions 
and trim figures vary according to food 
habits, and caloric count. By this simple 
method you will get far better results 
than from a whole year’s recitation on 
food functions and food elements, because 
every girl wants to be beautiful and will 
do anything reasonable to achieve that 
end. But she must be convinced first 
that the methods advocated in food 
classes are really effective. Once that 
conviction is implanted in her mind, how- 
ever, you will have an eager student and 
an ardent disciple of good health as the 
cornerstone of beauty, of happiness, and 
of success. 
Poster making, when properly ap- 
proached, is one of the best means of 
making girls aware of the importance of 
good health. When once your pupils 
begin to search for poster material, they 
discover much that is appealing to them. 
When I begin a class in poster making, 
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HeallH Rides 


Vegetables. 


Poster by Muriel Whiteleather 


I use as my guide book a little publication 
of the American Child Health Association 
called “Seeing is Believing”. A week be- 
fore we start our actual * construction 
work, we discuss the seven rules of the 
Health Game and we use them as the 
starting point in our project. Every 
teacher, of course, will realize that the 
finished poster, decorative and interesting 
though it may be, is not nearly so import- 
ant as the research and discussion leading 
up to its construction. 

In “Seeing is Believing”, there are ten 
rules for making posters that I have 
found to be very effective in producing 
posters that one may be proud of. Here 
they are: 

1. Poster design must be concrete and 

definite. 


NO 


It must express vitality. (Figures 
in action are especially effective. ) 
3. It must be terse and accurate. 

4. It must be stimulating, thought 
arousing, and pleasure giving; origi- 
nality, imagination, and humor are 
its assets. 


(Continued on page 181) 
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The Contribution of Pre-School 


168 
HE contribution of pre-school 
education is beyond dispute. We 
have known for some time that 
one “former is worth ten reformers”. 
sut how can those who have the 


pre-school child in charge, these form- 
helped to what _ that 
How parents, day 


ers, be learn 


child needs? may 


nursery heads, social workers, public 


health 


teachers 


nurses, and even school 


help 
child grow and develop according to his 


nursery 
learn to this pre-school 
needs instead of according to some adult- 
determined schemes, curricula, and theo- 
ries? 

You see I am interpreting pre-school 
widest 


education as education in its 


sense. Every adult who comes in contact 
with these pre-school children of ours is 
educating them; all these older brothers 
We could 


go on adding group after group until, 


and sisters are educating them. 


with the pre-school child as the centre, 
all community forces and organizations 
would radiate more or less closely from 
his interests. 

may superintendents of schools 
that 
education of those not yet in school is 


How 
learn the home and _ neighborhood 
a vital part of their educational system? 
How may the heads of teacher training 
institutions, professional schools, colleges, 
and universities understand that teachers 
in training, other professional workers, 
and students in liberal arts need to know 
the young child and how he 
they are to become effective workers with 


grows if 


children of any age or community leaders 
in children welfare movements? 

You are probably thinking that all this 
is far fetched, that it is 


very easy to 


raise questions. True—but what are some 
of the contributions of our recently de- 


veloped study of the pre-school child? 


* ered and again, we find that the 
behavior laid down in early child- 
determines later adolescent and 
The child who clings to his 
mother’s skirts in early childhood and 
seeks his mother’s 
skirt or a substitute for the rest of his 
life or has such a difficult time adjusting 
that he 
state or on his grown children. 
grew up. The child who in his pre- 
school years competes with brothers and 
for the attention 


hood 
adult living. 


continues to do so, 


later becomes a charge on the 
He never 


sisters of his parents 


Aucation 


3y Dr. RutH ANDRUS 


Director of Child Welfare, New York 


who show favoritism or resent him, this 
child regards all living as a competitive 
affair where the Lord helps those who 
help themselves. The resulting adult life 
of this individual may range from the 
very aggressive person who works with 
others when he can have his own way 
to the man or woman who has no regard 
for society and lives to suit himself alone. 
Our hospitals 
many of 


prisons and _ state have 


these. Such people never grow 


up. They are emotionally immature. 


ERE is another child whose baby 

sister was born when she was fifteen 
months old, whose mother was never well 
enough to give her attention and died 
when she was two years old. The grand- 
mother and a nurse then took care of her 
until 
stepmother and another nurse appeared. 


she was three and a half when a 


Her father died when she was five and 
she and her brother, two sisters, 
mother, and small half sister went to the 


stepmother’s parents’ to live. By the time 


step- 


she was eight this child had such a deep 
and abiding sense of insecurity that each 
adjustment in school took months to ac- 
complish. Such a child, without a great 
deal of help and understanding, is apt to 
grow into an adult who withdraws from 
all social contacts because she has no 
security within herself. In her emotional- 
social development, she too remains a 
child. 

Calm, progressive emotional-social de- 
velopment must begin in infancy and 
childhood if real and adequate 
adulthood is to be achieved. The adults 
who look after the mental and physical 
health of young children, who determine 
the educational policies of communities, 
should likewise have gained maturity. 


early 


At least three things, pre-school educa- 
tion has taught us—that early childhood 
environment lays down the pattern of 
adult living—that the mechanisms of 
human behavior and causes of later ad- 
justment or maladjustment can be more 
easily understood through a study of the 
young child—that adults with whom that 
child lives and works largely condition 


that determining environment. 

One of the greatest contributions made 
by the study of the pre-school child is 
the demonstration of the need of adult 
education that all those who work with 
children may understand how this young 





child grows and learns; that they may 
understand the conditions necessary for 
his continuous growth; that they may 
know what affects his health and present 
and later adjustment; that they may gain 
the necessary self-knowledge for their 
own emotional maturity. 


How may such a program of adult 
education be set up? Various profes- 
sional schools for doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, and social workers should have well 
conducted nursery schools or guidance 
nurseries, or access of some sort to pre- 
school children and their families as part 
of their laboratory, chemical, and prac- 
tice school experience. In these nursery 
schools, there should be real participation 
under guidance in working with young 
children. Pediatricians, psychologists, 
sociologists, nutritionists, home manage- 
ment specialists, and educationists should 
combine to help such students obtain the 
requisite knowledge and attitudes that 
these ‘teachers and other workers may 
understand themselves first and so know 
how to understand the child whom they 
will later teach. These pre-school children 
should be studied in connection with 
older children that these students may 
see the child continuously developing, not 
set apart in little compartments of nursery 
school, kindergarten, primary, intermedi- 
ate, junior high school, etc., as we are 
prone to think of him. 

In connection with these 
laboratories there should be functioning 
family situations in which the professional 
worker-in-training may gain an under- 
standing of the child in the family and 
how such situations differ from nursery 
schools. Parental education groups as 
laboratory situations should be part of 
the experience-in-training of all teachers, 
nurses, and social workers. If this idea 
can be put into practice, a feeling of 
community responsibility and participa- 
tion in community development may be 
engendered in our teacher training and 
other professional institutions and so in 


pre-school 


our teachers and other workers-in-service. 


NOTHER phase of this adult educa- 
tion program involves the worker- 
in-service, those nurses, teachers, and 
others who have passed through the 
mill. Extension service of various kinds 
for the help of this worker-on-the 


(Continued on page 190) 
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EASILY MADE 





Gifts and Novelties 


Pierrot Door Stop: 

Cut figure of 
any firm cotton material so that it will 
slip easily over a brick. Stuff head with 
cotton batting before putting in brick and 
pad out body afterwards. Join head to 
body on the ruffles. Bind head and body 
with yellow bias fold tape. Trim ruffles 
with red and blue bias tape. The hat ana 
pockets are trimmed with two color bias 
tape—light and dark blue,—with red bias 
tape alternating on the hat. 


Card Table Cover: 

Cut black 
sateen a little larger than table. Bind 
and trim the corners with three color 
trim tape in. orange, tan and black. Use 
“narrow orange binding for monogram. 
Fasten at corners with elastic. ; 


Baby Sacque: 


Cut from - Viyella 
flannel, using a simple kimono pattern. 
Bind and trim with pink silk bias fold 
tape. Blanket stitch in blue. 


Pillow: 

Sew frilling in circular pattern 
on pink silk foundation cut to fit pillow. 
Make flowers and leaves of silk bias tape. 


Telephone Book Cover: 


Cut 
cover from black oil cloth. Bind with 
rose bias tape. Sew tape in two shades 
of lavender for skyscrapers. Use Rick 
Rack in two shades of blue for the water 
and rose bias tape for setting sun. Sew 
wide elastic inside cover, close to back, 
to hold it securely. 


Doll: 


Cut head and body of any firm 
cotton material in one piece, making body 
Square. Stuff with cotton. Make ruffles 
of a polka dot material, and sew hands 
and feet into sleeves and legs. Put on 
over body and sew fast. Trim with two 
color bias tape and white Rick Rack. 










































Material reproduced by courtesy Wm. E. Wright and Sons Co. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Sewing by (contract 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 


with a bang, this 

contract system in sewing, and all the 

girls who have been exposed to it 
are firm supporters of the plan. I used it 
for years in my here in 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
and it was so successful that it has been 
adopted by the Supervisor, Miss Augusta 
Ziesing, for the entire school system. 
When my first classes voted on its merits 
as compared 


T has gone 


over 


two classes 


there were fifty-seven “ayes” 


to four “nays”. 

I asked 
reasons for approval and I’ll repeat some 
first place, this 


this same group to give their 


of them here. In the 
system offers a goal for which to strive. 
It is always so much easier to climb a 
mountain or ladder if there is something 
worthwhile at the top. The next word 
they applied was “fair”. Society 
up of different strata of intelligence and 
follows that every class 


is made 


so it necessarily 
has its geniuses and its plodders. But it is 
cruel to hold the former back for the 
latter. Contracts abolish that. 

Again, the group believed the contract- 
sewing not only produces better work but 
individuality. It 
and 


gives a chance for more 
makes the work 
does not either give the 


interesting 
slow pupils the 


more 


advantage or present any loopholes for the 
just-get-byers. 

Last is the grade advantage. When a 
contract has been finished and each gar- 
ment in that contract has been graded, 
then the average for the whole project 
must be reached to see if it is high enough 
to warrant entering the next contract. In 
this way, the pupils can keep track of 
their own accomplishments and under- 
stand thoroughly just what is expected of 
them. 

The final grading is based on this score 
card: 





CURSE CIEOHOD oo Sods cdeiscocavas 15 

Materials bought on time............. 10 
Quality RMPENUNUEI fic Sc Sirs auch nis. 10 
” of (| BOCuracy .......... 0.000. 25 
f : A : 
inks neatness: settee ee eeeaees 20 
general information ..... 10 

65 65 

Renn ts Seo Oe ek aa Ke 10 

100 

The semester work eighteen weeks 

is divided into three contracts, “A”, “B”, 

and A contract is a given amount 


of work to accomplish. First comes Con- 
ttact *C” 
of sewing which an 


finish in nine weeks. 


This includes a certain amount 
girl 
periods a 


average can 


(Three 





By Sara ANN Brown 


week are given in seventh grade and five 
periods in a week in ninth grade.) As 
can finish this amount of 
with an average grade of “C” or 
better, she can start Contract “B”. 


soon as she 


work, 


The same rules apply with contract “B” 
but the average grade of the project 
must be “B.” 

In giving our term grades at the end 
of the nine weeks period, I consider a 
girl who can complete Contract “C’” with 
the required average in that period will 


be able to complete at least Contract “B” 
or “A” in the semester. I give her a 
grade of “B” or “A” for the half semester 


providing her average is C or above. 
That makes it possible for her to have 
an “A” or “B” average if she completes 
the highest or next highest contract in 
the 

The contracts are listed below to show 
just how the work is laid out. At times 
the “hand problem and household 
textiles” are designated. This means a 
piece of hand-work—a towel, a pillow, or 
other problem to be used impersonally. 
It is kept in the drawer to be worked on 
in extra time when perhaps a student is 
waiting for her turn at the machine or 
for the advice of the instructor. A few 
minutes now and then soon produces a 
finished problem and does away with 
idle moments. 


Below are the contracts for the Junior 
High School and Senior High School. 


semester. 


words 


Junior High School 


7B 


Contract C 
Set of kitchen linens 
1 dish cloth 
2 flour sack towels 
1 glass towel 


2 or 3 Icrash hand towel 
1 roller towel 
1 holder 
Grape C 
Contract B 
Contract C plus: 


darning 
2 from supplementary list (made by hand) 
Grave B 
Contract A 
Contract B and C plus: 
3 from supplementary list 


Grave A 
7A 
Contract C 
1 cooking apron (white) 
1 colored apron 
1 holder (or more) 
i cap 
GrapE C 
Contract B 
Contract C plus: 


patching 
3 doilies 


2 or 3 1 lunch cloth 
4 napkins 
1 dust cap 
Grave B 
Contract A 
Contract B and C plus: 
bloomers 
2 of 3 night gown 


2 pillow cases 7RADE B 
2 pill Grave B 


Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa 
No one works on contract A whose work 
does not average 


Supplementary List: 
Button Bag 
Hemstitched Towel 
Laundry Bag 
Clothespin Bag 
Yarn Pillow 
Quilted Pillow 
Yarn Bag 
Dresser Scarf 

9B 


Contract C 

apron 

bloomer or night gown 

pajamas 

brassiere or shorts 

hand problem in household textiles 
Grave C 


Contract B 
Contract C plus: 
slip 
2 children’s 
2 duplicates 
1 hand problem 


clothes or 


Grave B 
Contract A 
Contract B 
1 kimona 
1 duplicate or 
1 simple cotton dress 
1 hand problem in household textiles 
Grave B& A 


plus: 


9A 
Contract C 
1 apron 
1 smock, blouse, or gym suit 
1 cotton dress 
1 hand problem in household textiles 
Grave C 
Contract B 
Contract C plus: 
2 lingerie problems or 
1 skift (dress) 
2 children’s clothing 
1 hand problem in household textiles 
duplicates of anything in 
Grave B 
Contract A 
Contract B plus: 
1 children’s clothing (choice) 
1 cotton dress or 
duplicates 
1 hand problem in household textiles 
Grade A 


Based on 5 hour’s work. 


Senior High Schools 


10B 

Contract C 

I choice of cotton problems 

1 wool garment 

1 remade wool garment 
kimona 
bathrobe 
children’s clothing 


1 choice 


Contract B ee ¢ 


Fill contract C plus: 
1 wool dress or 
1 wool mending or 
1 remade wool 
Grave B 
Contract A 
Fulfill contracts C and B plus: 
1 cotton ensemble or 
1 rayon dress 
Graps A 
10A 
Contract C 
linens sheets & pillow slips 
(January table linen 
sales) comfort protection 
1 cotton ensemble 
1 silk dress 
1 child’s garment 
Contract B — “ 
Fill contract C plus: 
crib cover 
1 quilted problem kimona 
coat 
Grave B 
Contract A 
Fulfill *Contract C and B plus: 
1 household problem or 
1 silk or five o’clock frock 
1 fancy underwear 
Grave A 
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An Old C friend in a 
ew Guise 


Mercerized (otton Makes Its 
Appearance As Durene 


$y Ema L. Ferra 


Durene Association of America 


N the days of our grandparents, mer- 
cerized cotton used to be a by-word. 
Our grandmothers used it for fine 
cotton cloth in general, for curtains, for 
darning yarns, and for many other uses. 

Probably no one wondered what mer- 
cerized cotton meant or what mercerized 
cotton really was. The day of our 
grandmas and great-grandmas was not 
one of feminine inquiry. Most ladies did 
not ask potent industrial and commercial 
questions. 

Nowadays every alert woman wants 
knowledge about the merchandise she 
buys. She wants to know how and of 
what it is made; how long it may be 
logically expected to wear; how it should 
be laundered or dry cleaned. She even 
wants to know under what industrial 
conditions it is made and under what 
commercial conditions it is sold. 
merce and industry have become 
intimates of the American woman. 

Ask any industrial or retail leader 
if the intelligent interest of the House- 
wives of America is important and 
you will discover that your keenness 
and increasingly sharp knowledge of 
fundamental industrial and 
problems has definitely influenced industry 
and commerce. 

It is no longer wise, for instance, to 
deal in vague terms. The horseless car- 
triage and its many synonyms had to be 
given a general term—automobile. Flying 
machines finally found their general term. 
So with a other products or 
developments of this age. 

And so it has been 


Com- 


the 


commercial 


dozen 


with mercerized 


cotton. This industry has found its 
general term. And if you haven't the 
faintest idea what quality mercerized 


cotton is (or should be) you can now 
look for durene—the general and standard 
name for standard quality in this industry. 
Eighty five percent of the mercerizers in 
this country have accepted this name and 
adhere to the standards of quality set by 
The Durene Association of America. 
This name—durene—is self-expressive. 
It comes from the two most important 
and inherent qualities of well-processed 
mercerized cotton—durability and sheen— 
durene! 


We no longer have to delve into the 
etymology of the more elastic and some- 
what vague term “mercerization”. It is 
of intense interest however to know how 
cotton is “durenized”. 
method used in the making of durene is 
not only standardized but is an engrossing 
technical story. In the durene mill, yarns 
of the finer sizes and of long and strong 


The “processing” 


fibres are bathed in clear, hot water and 
thus fed into a caustic soda bath which 
removes all extraneous matter. 
Concentrated solutions of 
have a peculiar effect on cotton. The 
fibre swells up, becomes cylindrical and 
semi-transparent, thus partially overcom- 
ing the natural ribbon-like twist whil: 






Simple 


piece gar- 


one 


ment of 
Durene fin- 
ished 


ton. 


cot- 







caustic soda , 





i7I 


the interior canal practically disappears 
with the swelling of the cell wall. 
Following the soda immersion, there 
comes a bath which neutralizes the soda. 
Then the yarns are rinsed several times 
in clear water and dried. The action of 
water is to effect a chemical transforma- 
tion into cellulose hydrate and is as really 


essential to mercerization as the action of 


the caustic soda itself. Washing also 
removes all excess of caustic soda which 
cotton has a tendency to hold quite 


After the final “baths”, the 
ready for dyeing or bleaching 


tenaciously. 
“warps” are 
as desired. 

To obtain the best conditions for high 
luster, the yarn has usually been gassed 
or singed before mercerizing as otherwise 
the external hairy fibres would remain 
loose and could not be subjected to ten- 
sion. Unremoved, these fibres would 
shrink 


themselves, would hide to a certain extent 


and, remaining without luster 
the lustered surface of the processed yarn. 


The “gassing” common in durene mills 
removes these useless fibres. 

By maintaining a standard processing, 
standard 


It is 


durene manufacturers obtain a 
quality of yarn of excellent luster. 
subtle, 


pretentious, but and 


This change from the dull appear- 


not even, 
clear. 
ance of the original cotton is due in part 
to the fact that the fibres, following their 


“ 


along the yarn. 


q 


straight 


durening”, lie 









































They have lost all unnecessary natural 


twist. In the two-ply yarn demanded 
for all durene fabrics or knitted garments, 
the luster is particularly apparent becaus« 
of the greater surface presented for light 
reflections. 

that 


gree of tension has been applied to the 


From the fact a considerable de- 
fibre during the mercerizing process in 
order to attain the desired luster, it is 
expect that the 
staple of the fibre the more readily it 
will have lent itself to the operation. 
Long staple cottons are thus chosen by 
durene mills. 


natural to longer the 


A single can only receive a 
medium amount of luster from merceriza- 


yarn 
tion. This is less as the twist in the yarn 
is greater. Slightly twisted yarns give 
the best luster but if the cohesion of the 
fibres is less than the contractile force 
exerted during the mercerization process 
the fibres slip and no luster is produced. 
Short staple cotton acquires a less degree 
of luster because it must be more tightly 
twisted to stand the 

tension. Durene is 


thus made of two- 
ply yarn which may 
be more lightly 
and with 
may be 


best 


twisted 
which 
achieved the 
luster. 

Other 
not so easily 
take place in the 
durene process. The 


changes 
seen 


strength of the yarn 
is increased about 
20 percent and the 
yarn itself becomes 
20 percent more ab- 
sorbent. 
Affnity to 
stufis has been 
definitely increased. 


dye- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Photographs on this page by Tony Van Horn, New York, 
Yarn treated by Durene process is used to embroider linen, batiste, and piqué 


Durene dyes a clear, even color alike 
in pastel and strong shades and requires 
from 20 to 40 percent less coloring matter 
than ordinary cotton for the production 
of the 

For 


same intensity of color. 
destined for 
another 


fabrics or garments 


durene has 
important appeal. Numerous laboratory 
tests have proved its washability under 
the most may 
be intrusted to the general family laundry 


frequent washings, 


strenuous conditions. It 


without need of special instructions. 
Durene fabrics and durene underwear, 
whether knitted or woven, whether plain 
or fancy, and of whatever design, color, 
weave, or knit, are always “durenized” in 
the yarn. This means that their added 
strength and beauty of luster is achieved 
before any weaving or knitting is done. 
It is thus that a standard processing can 
be maintained. In addition, the cotton 
used for durene is of fine quality and 
high standard. Only long staple cotton 
is used. And we all know how fashion- 
ably important fine cotton has become. 


™ 


¥ 


Durene-treated yarn used on shantung and scrim. 


wearing 
qualities, fineness of texture, and affinity 


Because of their strength, 
for colors, durene yarns are being intro- 
duced into new uses and uses long for- 
gotten or overlooked for cotton. Among 
the many new outlets for this standard 
yarn are, for instance, Antibes shirts for 
sports or spectator sports wear; summer 


play suits and sun suits for youngsters 


and infants, hosiery, tuck-in blouses, and 
a variety of jersey and flat knits. Nor is 


the woven field being overlooked. Fine 
shirtings and many knitted fabrics which 
can not be as successfully mercerized in 
the piece (that 
entrants in the durene field. 
marquisette, 


is after weaving) are 
Durene em- 
linen, 


broidery on_ batiste, 


and pique are current fashion uses. 
Much interest is attached to these many 
for which durene is now available. 
It will be seen, too, that this does not 
plain 


uses 


mean competition between the 
fabrics which may be mercerized in the 
piece and fancy weaves and knits which 
may be mercerized in the piece’and fancy 
weaves knits 
which must be yarn- 
mercerized; and in 
which cases the alert 
can de- 


and 


consumer 
mand the standards 
set by the Durene 
\ssociation. 
Decorative fabrics 
present an important 
usage for durene. 
In fact, wherever 
plain cotton or other 
fibres may be suc- 
cessfully combined 
with mercerized cot- 
ton, it is yarn mer- 
cerized, or standard 
durene, which finds 
acceptance with all 
people interested in 
quality merchandise. 
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Selling Health to the 
Fligh School Student 


(Note: This article is based on_ the 


writer's own experience as school nurse 
in three high schools.) 


66 HEST out! Abdomen in!” 
A friendly slap on the back, 
a gentle poke in the abdomen, 
a finger on the chin, and the scrawny, 
stoop-shouldered little Freshman before 
me assumed correct posture. “Fine! How 
Not so good! 
How do 


long can you hold it? 
Those muscles need exercise. 
you suppose Jack Dempsey got that band 
of iron across his abdomen? He used 
that muscle, he pulled it in and pulled 
it in, time after time, day after day. You 
can do the same. You'd better start 
trying today”. 

Next! I turned to another lad in this 
line of underweight boys—‘Well, did 
you hear what I said to your neighbor? 
That all applies to you, too, young man. 
Seventeen pounds underweight! Whew! 


What did you have for breakfast this 
Coffee, and not much else? 


morning ? 
I thought so. 
muscle, and brain on coffe. It can’t be 
I have a diet list for you. Don’t 
Surely you do! 


Trying to build bone, 
done. 
you think you need it? 
All you fellows in this squad report to 
me each Thursday for weight and we'll 
see if you can’t gain a bit.” 

The gymnasium is 
Broad shouldered, well 
wrestling on the mats. Short little fellows 
asking their tall friends to snap the ball 
out of the basket for them. Fat ones 
bursting out of their trunks, thin ones 
hitching at their belts. All the best and 
worst points brought out by the scanty 
suits of the gymnasium outfit. 

In squads of five they are lining up for 
the yearly physical examination. Height 
has to be taken, weight to be argued 
about, diphtheria to be spelled, vaccina- 
tion dates to be verified. All blanks 
finally filled in, they wait their turn for 
the nurse who stands by the window with 
the ever ready wooden tongue blade. 


alive with 
muscled 


boys. 
boys, 


Do I point out the dire results of all 
the various physical defects and poor 
health habits? I do not—at least I do 
not emphasize them. I picture the en- 
durance of Roosevelt, whose first fight 
was for health. I mention heroes like 
Lindberg, who has nerves of steel. I do 
Not neglect Richard Barthelmess, who 


Makes every girl wish her particular 


By Faye Miriam NIxon 
Goshen, Indiana 


had broad shoulders 
and winning smile. 
Over and over again I hear the same 


habits of diet, wrong 


“boy friend” such 


story. Wrong 
habits of sleep, wrong habits of recrea- 
tion. It is new only because each boy 
and girl is a distinct developing person- 
ality. Since they are beginning to exploit 
this individuality, all deference must be 
shown to Mary as she gives her reason 
for not gaining weight. Also John’s alibi 
for poor attendance is to be considered, 
although I suspect it is eye strain and 
loss of sleep. 

“The school mother”, “a friend in deed”, 
“a good scout”, are all terms that I earn 
as I win the interest and enthusiasm of 
the high school student in that very much 


neglected phase of his education,—health. 


UT I can’t hope to do all this alone; 
B the principal, the teachers, the 
parents, and even the janitor all take im- 
portant roles in the game I am playing. 

My first steps to this aid are 
made in a rather round about manner. 

If the teacher can be interested in her 
own health, that interest will soon reach 


secure 


out and embrace the general and indivi- 
dual health of the students. So, early 
in the school year, perhaps in the teachers’ 
rest room, I open my campaign. “I have 
a new weight chart’, | announce. “Are 
any of you interested in learning what 
The lure of the 
withstand it. The 
overweight approach it with the hope 
of lost pounds. Too often the 
weight has the same hope. As we stand 
in my office some one is sure to say, “I 
wish you would look at my tonsils. I 
have sore throat so much.” A thorough 
and the 


you should weigh?” 


scales—not one can 


under- 


examination is made teacher 
learns for the first time what her tonsils 
And so the way is 
“Have 


“Do you 


are expected to do. 
further questioning. 


paved for 
you a diet for overweights?” 
think I should take liver oil 
winter?” I give each question considera- 
tion. I want the questioner to feel that 
I like to give and really 
know what I am talking about. 

At another opportune time, as naturally 
as I can bring it about, I take the next 
step. “If you teachers”, I say informally, 
“have in mind any students that you sus- 
pect are below par physically, I wish you 


cod this 


information 


would call my attention to them. It’s 
easy for me to miss many in my whole- 
sale examination.” 

And so it isn’t long until several of 
the ailing Marys and the too sleepy Johns 
are called to my attention, probably at 
this same rest room period. 

Later I go about planning to introduce 
the health department 


where it is possible. In the 


work in every 
typing de- 


should — le 


partment special emphasis 
given to posture, and this I find easy to 
do by occasionally visiting the classes 
Incidently, I show Mary how to place 
back won't 


it also worth while 


chair so her 
get so tired. I find 


to give individual talks and display post- 


herself in her 


ers on this important health habit. 
No special effort has to be made to 


interest the Home Eco- 


The 


training, are already health conscious and 


department of 


nomics. teachers, through _ their 
give wonderful help and encouragement 
to the Health Department 
Sometimes apples for candy are tact- 
fully suggested as desirable substitutes on 
the cafeteria counter. An_ interesting 
article, concerning the relation of clothing 
health, 


sewing teacher. 


and may be carried in to the 


N the English Department suggestions 
of material available for héalth themes 
are talked over with the new and younger 
Why do I discriminate? Well, 


The teacher 


teachers. 
it seems to be a wise policy. 
who has been in the school system a long 
time is apt to resent changes in the out- 
lines. For instance, an art teacher was 
asked school 
classes would make health 
for Good Health Week which comes in 
May. He replied he couldn’t possibly do 


it, as his 


early in the year if his 


some posters 


course was outlined for the 


whole year. When I managed, however, 


to get a poster exhibit without the art 
classes, he was interested in looking it 
What he decided to 
change his plans and made some beauti 
The 


included 


over. was more, 
ful posters to add to the display. 
he told me he had 


several poster lessons in his outline 


next year 

Sometimes much tact is needed to lead 
the 
Department to see that the Health De 


teachers in the Physical Education 


partment has the same aims and objec- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Meal Planning 


By Rutu TowNnsenp LEHMAN 


Assistant professor of Home Economics 
niversity of Arizona 


KACHING meal planning in either 


grades or high school has often 
meant the handling of class work 
“Plan a 
(father, 
10 


twenty 


in some such way as. this: 


luncheon family of five 
16, 
more 

to 

‘tions of flavor, color, and texture, and 
The 
meal is eventually planned, cooked, and 


for a 

and 
cents 
combina- 


mother, of of 


4), 


apicce, 


boy girls 


for not than 


keeping attractive 
keeping the time factor in mind.” 
served. The serving is emphasized in all 
its details. 

As a result, to many pupils meal plan- 
ning seems a most complicated and time 
consuming piece of work. One sometimes 
questions whether the girls gain in ability 
to plan well and easily, whether they are 
better able to assume responsibility when 
they have finished the course, whether in 
fact they will think it worth while to use 
many of our suggestions in their own 


homes. 

In an effort to work out a more usable 
and effective plan for teaching meal 
planning, the following set-up was 


It will be seen that this plan 
considers all the listed 
nutrition, pleasing combinations, time, and 
cost—but takes up only one of these 
factors at a time, thus simplifying the 
work for the pupils and making for the 
development of real understanding. An- 
other advantage of the plan presented is 
that, while each point is considered singly, 
For 


evolved. 


factors above— 


the set-up is cumulative in effect. 
example, the factors of pleasing combina- 
tion are almost unconsciously considered 
when the new point of emphasis is the 
time factor. In other words, by the time 
the unit course is completed the pupil 
has actually reached the more advanced 
stage where she can easily plan a meal 
with all the important factors in mind. 


The course here suggested is organized 
in small units, with specific objectives and 
some definite problems given under each 
one. It work earlier 
in the year in simple nutrition and in 
the pro- 


cesses. 


presupposes some 


principles underlying cooking 
It includes actual preparation of 
meals and parts of meals, and serving. 


Unit I. A Good Meal 
Objectives 
To develop 
1. Ability to plan meals and parts of 
with reference texture, 
color, and flavor combinations. 
. Ability to do more than one thing 
at a time in the kitchen. 


meals to 


NS 


Proble 


. What foods go well together in a 
meal? We may have the respon- 
sibility of preparing the dessert 
for dinner or of planning simple 
refreshments when entertaining a 
group of our friends. Do we 
know how to plan so that we serve 
foods which go well together, and 
so that everything is ready at the 
right time? What might be served 
with apple sauce for a supper des- 

What sauces are good with 
croquettes? With rice 

What would go well 

with fruit salad when served as 

afternoon refreshments? What 
kind sandwiches would you 
serve with fruit punch? Ete. 

Mrs. Smith once said, “I find it 

easier to plan meals if I have sev- 

type meals in mind”. Is it 
easier? What would you serve as 
the second vegetable in this dinner? 

Why? 


ms 


—" 


sert? 
salmon 
croquettes? 


of 


to 


eral 
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Broiled chops Potatoes 
Buttered carrots 
Lettuce salad 
Orange ice Wafers 


4. What would be a good salad in 
this luncheon plan? 
Cheese souffle Currant jelly 

Buttered carrots 

salad 
Gingerbread and whipped cream 
5. What would 


here? 


be a good dessert 
Bacon omelet Broiled tomatoes 
Scalloped potatoes 


Unit II. 
Objectives 


Time Saving Meals 


To develop 

1. Ability to plan and prepare simple 
meals in a short time. 

2. Ability to plan meals around a long 
time dish so that the cook need 
not stay in the kitchen all morning 
preparing other dishes which take 
various lengths of time to prepare. 


Problems 


1. In our meal work we have been 

to prepare and serve some 

very good meals but sometimes we 

are like a friend of mine who can 

make delicious cake but needs all 

Saturday morning to do it. Would 

it take us all morning to prepare 

dinner alone? Should it? How 

E can we manage our planning so as 

to spend less time in the kitchen? 

2. Suppose you have been on a hike 

and you come home tired and very 

hungry. What supper may you 

plan which will take only 20 min- 
utes to prepare? 

3. You have decided to have as your 

dish for dinner a slice of 


able 


main 

ham baked in milk. What may 
i you plan for the rest of the meal 

so that you won’t spend an hour 

and a half in the kitchen? 

4. A high school girl prepared the 
following breakfast for her family 
of six. If you were to prepare 
the meal alone, how would you 
spend your time? Is it a good 
plan if you are inexperienced and 
must do all the work? 

Sliced oranges 
Omelet and bacon Muffins 
Cocoa 
Unit III. The Cost of Meals 
Objectives 
To develop 
1. Ability to plan meals low and 


moderate in cost. 
Problems 


1. Calculate the cost of some of the 
meals planned in above units. 
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2. Take a menu from a magazine and 
criticize it from the standpoint of 
food combinations and time. What 
would be the cost of the meat at 
the present time in this locality? 
How might the cost be reduced? 


3. Plan a meal for six people to cost 
not more than 20 cents each; 35 
cents each. 


Unit IV. Meals for the Family for a Day 
Objectives 
To develop 


1. Ability to plan the day’s meals with 
reference to types of foods and 
amounts needed. 

2. Ability to plan meals which will 
meet the needs of children, yet be 
satisfactory to the family as a 
whole. 


Problems 


1. Mrs. S------ plans delicious meals 
and is a very good cook, yet her 
children are not strong and healthy. 
The doctor says it is because they 
are not getting the foods they 
need. Mrs. S------ would like to 
know where her plans are bad and 
how to improve them. The follow- 
ing is a typical day’s plan. 


Breakfast 


Grapefruit 
Griddle cakes Maple syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 


Roast beef 
Gravy 
Cherry pie 


Supper 
Cold sliced beef Fried potatoes 
Baked apple 
Milk 
Unit V. 


Meals for Special Occasions 
Objectives 
To develop 


1. An understanding that guest meals 
should not mean great labor and 
expense to the hostess. 

2. An understanding of what makes 
a party for children. 

3. Ability to plan a meal for a child’s 
party so as not to violate principles 
of child feeding. 

4. Ability to apply general principles 
of planning to the planning of 


An after dinner coffee service simple and 
beautiful in design. 


Illustrations reproduced by courtesy ot 


R. Wallace and Sons Manufacturing Company. 


Proble 
i. 


NO 


> 


ou 


. We have 


meals for various occasions. 


. Ability to use time well in prepar- 


ing and serving such meals. 


ms 


You are planning to entertain a 
group of girls at your home on 
Saturday afternoon and wish to 
serve refreshments. What will you 


serve? 


. We have been asked to plan and 


serve a banquet for the school 


board. What shall we serve? 


Margaret's five year old sister is 
to have a birthday soon. Margar:t 
wishes to give her a simple party 
and has asked us to help her plan 
the refreshments. 

Sometimes a hostess spends so 
much time and energy in preparing 
a meal that she is too tired and 
hot to make the time pleasant for 
her guests. Plan a simple yet at- 
tractive guest meal. 
occasional unexpected 
What may we plan for 


guests. 
an “emergency shelf” so that we 


my 
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may always be ready to serve at- 


tractive, nutritious, yet inexpensive 
and time-saving meals? 

6. Select a meal from an a-la-carte 
menu; from a table d’hote menu 


Suggested References and Materials 

Harris and Lacey, Everyday Foods, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Ruth Lehman, A Party for the Chil- 
dren, Hygeia, March, 1925. 

Menu cards from hotels, restaurants, 
cafeterias. 

National Dairy Council, A Guide for 
Balanced Meal Planning (A card 
which may be hung in the kitchen. 
Free). 

Mary Swartz Rose, Feeding the 

Family, Macmillan. 

Mildred Weigley Wood, My Emerg- 
ency Shelf, McCall's Magazine 
1929. 
Baked ham 

Scalloped potatoes 


Current jelly 


Bread and butter 
Baked apple 
3. In the following meal, how would 


Graham crackers 


you prepare the potatoes? 














































By ARTHUR W. Evers 


Kirsch Company 


F there is one rule that should 


be emphasized above all others in our 
effort to 


any 


effects at 
“Seek 
colors, 
materials, and method of hanging of both 


obtain beautiful 


windows and doors it is this: 


simplicity—in your choice of 
draperies and glass curtains”. 
Colors present the chief problem; few 
people possess a natural “color sense” 
and they require some assistance in select- 
ing colors that will produce harmony, the 
chief consideration in window draping. 
The the best 


possible starting point in determining the 


windows themselves are 


color scheme for a room. Once the 
colors to be used at the windows have 
been chosen, the drapery hardware 


selected, and the materials picked out, it 
becomes a simple matter to bring the rest 
of the room into harmony. But where 
furniture and rugs are already in place, 
their predominating colors, and the color 
of the 


deciding on hardware and draperies. 


walls, should be your guide in 

It is dangerous to introduce too many 
colors into any one room. Simplicity is 
always safe; a few well defined colors 
that harmonize yet offer sufficient contrast 
effects. 

The real secret of color harmony lies 
in the Select the 
dominant hue first, then use a touch of 


will produce the most beautiful 


use of complements. 
the complementary colors in other fur- 
nishings—orange or gold with blue; green 
or blue-green with various shades of red; 
orchid with the lighter greens; and so on. 

Seek simplicity, too, in drapery effects. 
Heavy, stuffy lambrequins or valances are 
going out of style ; they are not needed 
where tasteful, decorative rods are used. 
The modern trend is toward more light 
and air in our rooms and the simplest 





and most beautiful 
draping effects are 
the ones that best 


promote this sane 
and sensible idea. 
Modern draping 
practice is proving 
that all the advan- 
tages of light and 
perfect ventilation 
may be obtained 
without sacrificing 
ont whit of beauty 
or charm. 
The | style 
length of glass 
curtains is determined by considering the 


and 


size and type of window, the amount of 
light entering through it, the dimensions 
In all 
cases, inner-curtains should be hung close 


of the room, and the view outside. 


to the window. 

When it is shut off the 
view, or soften the light, glass curtains 
of closely woven materials are hung to 
when 


advisable to 


draw to cover the entire window 


When the 


and only a moderate light filters through 


desired. view is interesting 
the window, lighter curtains are neces- 
sary. Sheer curtains are especially ap- 
propriate when draperies are hung over 
them. 

Short and small windows always appear 
best without over-draperies. Moderate- 
sized windows can be made to look longer 
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Window Display 


by hanging curtains {fom the top of the 
woodwork or above it, then draping them 
or permitting them to fall in straight, 
folds. Wide windows appear 
narrower when a part of the frame is 
allowed to show at the sides and the 
glass curtains reach within a few inches 
of the floor. 


unbroken 


High windows can have curtains either 
straight or draped. The height of the 
window can be cut down by the use of 
the material as the 
decorated 


a valance of same 


curtains or a wood pole of 
liberal depth. 
on casement windows 


Glass curtains 


may be hung straight from a rod and 
free at the bottom, either stationary or 
to draw, or may be fitted tight against 
the individual windows by shirring them 
on rods at both top and bottom. With 
short casements, the curtains should not 
fall below the sill. 

Glass curtains can be made very inter- 
esting by the use of ruffles or bandings. 
These may the same material 
as the curtains or of 
material if color is needed to brighten 
the room. When contrast 
quired, plain colored ruffles should be 
used with figured curtains, figured ruffles 
with plain curtains. 

The 


alter 


be of 
more colorful 


up is re- 


valances is to 
that 


3efore de- 


principal use of 
the 
appear too high or too wide. 
valances, it is 

consider just what they are to do. Where 


proportions of windows 


ciding on advisable to 
the size of the window is not objection- 
able, draperies should be hung without 
valances or lambrequins. They may be 
hung straight or draped as desired. 

At present there is a growing use of 


ornamental drapery hardware. The deco- 


rative ends and center-pieces of these 
new fixtures take the place of valances 
and add to the 
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Two illustrations of 
dificult windows 


well treated. 





charm of windows 


without broadening 


or shortening their 


proportions. Over- 
draperies may be 
hung straight or 


draped when artistic 
drapery hardware is 
used. 


(Continued on 
page 183) 
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MULT-MULTI FILAMENTS—THE 
SECRET OF BEMBERG'S BEAUTY, 
SOFTNESS AND STRENGTH 





Bemberg 


DIFFERS FROM AND SHOULD NOT BE 
CONFUSED WITH OTHER MAN-MADE YARNS 


The multi-multi filament content of Bem- 
berg Yarn gives pure dye fabrics made of 
Bemberg unusual strength, launderability 
and drapability as well as the crunch and 
soft subdued lustre that are characteristic 
of all quality fabrics. Because they have 
the strength and drapability necessary for 
intricate construction, pure dye fabrics cf 
Bembergareespeciallysuitableforsewing. 


The American Bemberg Corporation 
offers the following services to Home 
Economists through its Educational Ser- 
vice Bureau: 


1. Lesson project on the identification 
and qualities of Bemberg, 


2. Diagram which clearly illustrates the 
process used in making Bemberg. 

3. Aset of glass bottles containing cotton 
linters, chemicals,spinning solution, etc. 

4. A skein of Bemberg yarn ready for 
weaving or knitting. 

5. Samples of representative fabrics 
made of Bemberg. 

6. Literature for class distribution. 


7. Limited number of traveling exhibits 
including hosiery, underwear and gar- 
ments for large state meetings. 


8. A film showing the manufacture of 
Bemberg. 


Transportation is the only charge. 


Information regarding fashion shows and 
lectures for state meetings by Home 
Economics Staff. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION ~ 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Natural Silk 


150 Denier—112 filaments 





Bemberg 
150 Denier—112 filaments 


The three illustrations below are 
of Rayon and other Synthetic 
Yarns—Note larger size filament 
as compared with Bemberg and 
Silk. 











150 Denier—30 filaments 


The cross sections shown above 
are from microphotographs of 
yarn magnified 300 times, as 
used by The Better Fabrics Test- 
ing Bureau, Inc. 


























BODIES LIKE 
BUILDINGS SHOULD 
STAND ERECT 


By ELten J. Asuton, R.N. 


David Hale Fanning Trade School for Girls 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


HY do we ask this question? 

We might also add, how do 

we sit, walk, and lie? These 
questions are logical for posture is one of 
the important requirements for our Great 
Contest: Living. 
High school students realize that a 
knowledge of the sciences helps them in 
many ways later in life. Therefore they 
choose these subjects as a part of their 
curriculum and_= study willingly even 
though the problems are difficult. It is 
necessary for us to draw upon the science 
of chemistry in order to know what foods 
are healthful. 
helps us to know what posture is health- 


ful. 


Centuries 


The science of physics 


ago, man learned to main- 
upright two legs 
instead of four for this position is far 
more efficient than the one. 


Carrying the human body in a vertical 


tain an position on 


horizontal 


position involves quite intricate mechani- 
cal problems. Man must balance a flexible, 
weighty body on two elongated, flexible 
Jabies usually have some 
Even after 


bases, the legs. 
difficulty learning to do this. 
we learn to balance ourselves, it is often 
If this balance is poor 
amount of 


imperfectly done. 
the 
efficiency. 


body loses a_ certain 

Mechanical knowledge teaches us that 
a minimum amount of support is required 
to hold a jointed structure upright if the 
structure is lined up properly, with the 
center of gravity top to bottom. 
The the departure from the 
vertical position, the greater the amount 
of energy required to keep the structure 
from falling over. Therefore the first 
essential in maintaining posture is the 


When 


from 
greater 


correct lining up of the body. 
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Stealth ‘Re quirements 


or the Great (contest—Living 


IT. Flow Do We Stand? 


our bodies are lined up correctly a profile 
should shoulder 
joints, hip joints, and ankles in a vertical 


view show our ears, 
This brings the head erect, chin in, 
chest high, and the back nearly flat. If 


you will try this out before a mirror, you 


line. 


will soon learn to recognize your own 
defects and correct them. 

Many people stand well but begin to 
Stair climbing 
is a good posture test. Many times the 
head is poked forward and the shoulders 
the 
same position when walking and climbing 


slump when they walk. 


rounded. The spine should be in 
stairs as it is in standing. 

Then there are the people who stand 
and walk well but slump while 
sitting. It seems easier to rest in a com- 
pletely relaxed position but this is not so. 
The body will not rest and restore itself 


may 


so well if the chest is cramped and the 
breathing limited. Correct sitting posture 
includes sitting erect in the chair with 
the back touching the chair throughout its 
entire length. If it is necessary to bend 
forward to work at a desk or table, bend 
at the hips, not at the waist. 

While lying down, poor posture does 
not cause so much strain on joints and 
However it does hamper the 

One may lie on the 
back, or face providing the spine is 
straight. See to it that the body is not 
bent at the waist while lying down. Those 
who curl up like a cat to sleep are not 
refreshed. Those 
who sleep stretched at full length are 
much more rested and restored. Pillows 
used when lying on the back or face 
through the head out of line. It is better 
not to use one unless one habitually lies 
on the side. People who slump during 
the day time may do much for themselves 
at night by sleeping in the correct posi- 
Also those who use good posture 


muscles. 


circulation. side, 


so likely to awaken 


tion. 


throughout the day may do much harm 
at night by cramping the body up. 

The well nourished person of approxi- 
mately normal weight for his height and 
age should ordinarily have correct use of 
We already know something 


the body. 





about posture. Other facts upon which 
depend the body 
correctly are firm muscle tone, well placed 
fat padding, and a supply of 
energy. While we are striving to correct 
posture let us try to maintain a standard 
weight and build up our muscle tone and 


one’s ability to use 


reserve 


general vitality. 

Body defects should be discovered and 
Defects of vision and hearing 
and turn 
Therefore try to correct 


corrected. 
cause muscle strain this in 
affects posture. 
poor vision and hearing by proper ex- 
amination and treatment. Deep breathing 
is necessary to supply the oxygen the 
It also gives a feeling of 
which should accompany 
good posture. Diseased tonsils, enlarged 
adenoids, and other defects of the nose 
and throat which obstruct the breathing 
passages should be attended to. 

Outside influences may enter into pos- 
ture difficulties. We should see that we 
have enough light, properly placed for 
the work we do. Chairs should be of 
such height that when the body, at the 
hips, is resting comfortably against the 
back of the chair, the entire soles of both 
feet are placed firmly on the floor. Tables 
or desks should be of such height that 
we may rest either elbow upon them when 


body reeds. 
exhilaration 


sitting correctly in a chair, without either 
shoulder being raised or lowered. This 
placement of chairs and tables or desks, 
allows the spinal column to maintain its 
normal position without curving 
forward, backward, or to either side. 
We should mention the importance of 
clothing here, although we may say more 
about this subject in another article. That 
clothing should be hung from the should- 
ers and be light in weight is well known 
now. We should say more about hanging 
the clothing weight from the shoulders. 
The bulk of the weight should be so 
adjusted as to be borne by the part of 
the shoulder near the neck, since the out- 
side point of the shoulder is much more 
subject to strain. We should wear no 
tight bands of any sort. Tightness is 
(Continued on page 188) 
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A hostess in California asks 
‘How can the Dessert and Salad be 
combined correctly into one course and 


make a perfect ending to a dinner?” 


SALAD-DESSERT 
(8 Servings) (Illustrated) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine, 4 tablespoonfuls cold water, 1/2 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1/3 
teaspoonful paprika, yolks of two eggs, 
few grains cayenne, 3. tablespoonfuls 
sugar, 2/3 cup milk, 2 tablespoonfuls 
canned pineapple juice, 1 cup prepared 
fruit, 1/3 cup mild vinegar, 1 cup heavy 
cream. 

Soak gelatine in the cold water about five 
minutes. Whip egg yolks and salt, add 
gradually vinegar, sugar, butter, cayenne 
and pineapple juice. Whip lightly. Heat 
milk in double boiler and gradually add 
the above mixture. Add soaked gelatine 
and when mixture thickens, remove from 
fire. Whip occasionally while cooling, 
and when beginning to set, add whipped 
cream and the fruit cut in small pieces 
(oranges, cherries, canned pineapple, grape- 
fruit, pears or any desired fruit). Turn 
into wet mold and, when firm, remove to 
bed of crisp lettuce leaves. Serve with 
mayonnaise to which has been added a 
few spoonfuls whipped cream or the 
beaten white of egg. Mold may be tightly 
sealed and packed in ice and salt if a 
frozen salad is desired or turn mixture 
into trays of electric refrigerator. 


Note. Any Domestic Science 
teacher may have sufficient 
gelatine and literature for her 
class if she will write on 
school stationery, stating 
quantity and when needed. 


Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe 
Books which answer any _ possible 
question about desserts, salads, can- 
dies, meat and fish dishes and other 
dainties. 








Knox GELATINE, 111 KNoOx AVENUE 
Jounstown, N. Y 

Please send me FREE copy of your 

Recipe Book. 
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We are so glad that you have asked 
this question, for it gives us an 
opportunity to tell you and our 
many other Knox friends about 
this Salad-Dessert recipe which 
seems to meet with so much favor 
with everybody who uses it. Fre- 
quently we find that both a salad 
and a dessert are really too much 
for one meal—(whether you have 
“Company” or are just serving the 
family). This “Salad-Dessert,” by 








the way, is most appropriate for a 
Bridge Party (all the women love 
to serve it—and even the men ex- 
claim over its goodness). We make 
it in either a large mold or indi- 
vidual molds and serve it with a 
tiny cheese sandwich that has been 
toasted, or with a Swedish wafer. 
We are sure any hostess will take 
pride in serving our Salad-Dessert 


for almost every occasion: 


KN ox is the val GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


There are no complications with 
Knox—the real gelatine. You do 
not have to remember whether 
strawberry flavor blends with fish 
-or raspberry flavor with eggs or 
lemon with milk or cream. Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine comes to you 
plain without any ready-made mix- 
tures. You merely soak and dis- 
solve the gelatine, add your own 
pure ingredients, cool and serve it 
—ready for banquet or plain home 
meal. And you needn’t use the 
entire package at one time. It is 
good for four different desserts, 





salads or other combinations, six 
servings of each. Here’s another 
recipe you'll enjoy trying! 


ORANGE CREAM SHERBET 
(8 Servings) 


1 teaspoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 1-1/2 
cups sugar, 1-1/2 cups orange juice, 1/2 
cup cold water, 1/2 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1-1/2 
cups boiling water, few grains salt, grated 
rind of two oranges, 1 cup lemon juice, 1 
pint heavy cream or evaporated milk. 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Dissolve gelatine and sugar in boiling water; 
add orange rind, lemon juice and orange 
juice. Turn into ice cream freezer and freeze 


to a mush Beat cream until stiff, and add 
sugar and salt. Separate yolks from whites 
of eggs. Beat yolks until thick and lemon 
colored and whites until stiff, and add to 
cream Turn into frozen mixture and con 


1 


tinue the freezing. 
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Meetings and Notes of Lnterest 


A Reminder 


Annual meeting, American Home Eco- 


nomics Association, Denver, Colrado, 
June 23-28, 


Hotel. 


: connection with the N. E. A. meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, there is to be a 


Headquarters Cosmopolitan 


meeting of home economics supervisors 

and teachers June 30 to July 1. The 
general themes to be discussed are: “Re- 
quired courses in home economics.” Home 
Parenthood,” 


” 
f< or 
the 


Economics Educates 


“Teaching Devices for Home Eco- 


nomics Class Room.” 


Child Development Conference 

Physical development, mental hygiene, 
social and religious development of the 
child will be discussed at the round tables 
of the fourth annual Towa State Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Parent 


Education which will convene at lowa 
City on June 17, 18, and 19. 
Vocational Congress for High 


School Seniors 
The following interesting program was 
given in connection with the Vocational 
Congress for High School Seniors held 
at Ohio University April 11th and 12th. 


Friday Morning, April 11 
Inspection of Work in Clothing and 
Textiles 
Inspection of Work in Foods and Nu- 
trition 
Visit to Home Management Center 
Visit to Nursery School, 54 East Union 
Street 


10:00 


Afternoon, April 11 

Marjorie Vollmar, Presiding 

President, Phi Upsilon Omicron 

Costumes and Customs—Miss 

Morse, Home Economics De- 
partment, assisted by the D. Zenner 
Company and the Department of 
Production and Dramatic Art 

Greetings from Ohio University—Presi- 
dent E. B. Bryan 

Home Economics Education, 
Viewpoint of: 

A Teacher....Miss 


2:00 Miss 
Historic 
Mariam 


2:30 


3:00 from the 
Maude Dorsey ’'24 
Alliance, Ohio 
A Supervisor ........ Miss Enid Lunn 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
A Homemaker..... Mrs. T. Wolfe 
Formerly Head of Home Economics 
Department of hio University 
A Social Worker ..Dr. Florence Justin 
Home Economics Department 

Home Management Center 
4:00 Tea..... Miss Anna Fitzgibbon, Hostess 
Friday Evening, April 11 
Homes of Athens open to 
Seniors for Night Lodging 
Saturday Morning, April 12 
Breakfast for all Visiting High School 

Seniors 


Visiting 


8:30 


Life at College....Dean Irma E. Voigt 
10:00 Purposeful 
Education...Dean T. C. McCracken 
10:30 Hofme Economics as a training for: 


Institutional 
Management. Miss Lena Mae Fels ’25 
East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Food Research 
Hospital Dietitian 
Clothing and Textile 
Designing....Mrs. Touise Huston 
American Bemberg Company 
New York City 
Journalism...... Miss Grace R. Doyle 
Ohio State Journal 
Miss Harriet Masson 
Associate Editor, Ohio Farmer 





Dr. W. B. White of New York to 
Head U. S. Food Control Office 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Dr. Ward B. White, director of the New 
York State Bureau of Chemistry, as chief 
of food control, Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has been made by W. G. Campbell, direc- 
tor of regulatory work and head of the 
Food and This 
appointment is to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. R. W. Balcom. 
White in 
and 


Drug Administration. 


his new duties will 
direct the scientific and 
technical work necessary in enforcing the 
Tea Act, the Import Milk Act, and the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act as applied 
to foods. 


Doctor 


supervise 


In Washington under his direct super- 
vision will be the entire staff of the food 
control unit composed of chemists, bacteri- 
food Doctor 
White will have general direction of and 
responsibility for the scientific and techni- 
cal operations of the field force in apply- 
ing the law to interstate shipments of food 
products. He will the work 
involved in the improvement of existing 


ologists, and specialists. 


supervise 


analytical methods and in the development 
of new methods for the detection of new 
forms of adulteration. 


Dr. Lillian B. Storms in New Yurk 


Dr. Lillian B. formerly in 
charge of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment Bottlers of Car- 
that 
position to take charge of the nutritional 
planned the Gerber 
Products Division of the Fremont Pack- 
ing Company, Fremont, Michigan. In her 
work on the special problems of infant 
diet feeding in which the 
products of the company may be used, 
Dr. Storms will still be able to continue 


Storms, 


of the American 


bonated Beverages, has resigned 


program being by 


and_ special 


her many contacts with teachers, students, 
home economics classes, and trade and 
groups that will 
welcomed by all those who have had the 


professional news be 


privilege of listening to her. 


The Junior College Journal 


A new national educational periodical, 
the Junior College Journal, will begin 
publication in October, 1930. It will be 
published by Stanford University Press, 
and will be under the joint editorial con- 
trol the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the School of Edu- 
cation of Stanford University. The new 
journal will appear monthly with the ex- 
ception of the summer months. 

Since there has been no periodical de- 


of 


voted especially to the interests of the 
400 junior colleges, it is felt that the 
new journal will fill a place all its own. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, of the Stanford 
University School of Education, will be 
editor-in-chief of the new periodical, with 
Doak S. Campbell, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, as associate 
editor. A national editorial advisory 
board of twenty men will include the 
members of the executive committee of 
the Junior 
Colleges, and other men who are recog- 
nized as national leaders in the junior 
college movement. 


American Association of 


Investigation of Underclothing 


Fabrics 
An investigation of some of the 
fabrics used in the manufacture of 
underclothing by C. E. Snelling and 


Alan Brown—M. B. Toronto, Canada. 
American Journal Diseases of Children, 
Volume 39, Number 1, January, 1930. 

These two internes made an investiga- 
tion of the underwear of the children in 
the wards of the hospital for sick chil- 
dren connected with the University of 
Toronto, Department of Pediatrics. 

They considered the following points: 

1. Power of heat retention 

2. Moisture absorption and loss 

3. Porosity 
. Skin irritation and allergy. 
Cleansing, strength, and durability. 
6. Relative cost. 


ns 


The garments were made especially for 
the study by a local factory, so there was 
no question of the composition of the 
fabrics. 

The findings under each head are about 
what would be expected. They show why 
even the softest woolens may irritate. To 
obviate that without loss of warmth, they 
recommend a two layer fabric, cotton on 
the inside and wool on the outside. They 
found that “diapers of knitted, bleached 
cotton absorb moisture rapidly, are soft 
and elastic, and fit the body.” 
“will last for at least three children, and 
in that time their efficiency does not de- 
crease. 


Such diapers 


The initial cost is nearly double 


but the woven diapers do not usually 
wear for more than one child. 
The woven fabrics will not conform to 


the shape of the body but make the body 
conform to the shape of the diaper.” The 
knitted bleached diaper would therefore 
seem to be a very real achievement. 

Louise Glanton, Head, School of Home 
Economics, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 
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New Style in Summer Schools 


N. E. A. delegates, trip-bound vaca- 
tionists, and dozens of others will wel- 
come with enthusiasm the three weeks’ 
courses offered for the first time this 
year by the San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College as supplementary work to the 
regular six-week’s courses. This plan is 
followed in a number of European insti- 
tutions, and is a distinct advantage to 
those who wish to do some studying, but 
can not give six full weeks of their 
vacation for that purpose. 

The Teachers’ College is to be con- 
gratulated on this progressive step which 
will permit the teachers of the Bay region, 
whose vacation periods are but from eight 
to ten weeks in length, to secure some 
professional work and yet to have suffi- 
cient time to enjoy a few weeks’ rest or 
travel. 


Courses Offered 

Bulletins containing details may be se- 
cured from the college upon application. 
Naturally, the six weeks’ plan includes 
many of the most attractive courses. 
Among the courses planned for the three 
weeks’ periods that have special interest 
for home economists are: 


Courses Which May Be Completed During 
First Three-Weeks Session 
June 23—July 11, 1930 
Courses marked with a star have a direct bearing 
upon the problems of the rural teacher 


Art 
*Art S 44. A. Blackboard Illustration 1 unit 
Keel-Smith 
S 140 A. Drawing, 
Painting 


Art Advanced 
1 unit 
Flemming 
Biological Science 
*Biol. Sci. S 122 A-B. Hygiene and Physical 


Development of Child 1 unit 
(Birth to Adolescence) Barney 
Education 
Ed. S 121 A. New Trends in 
Educational Method 1 unit 
Roberts 
*Ed. S 138. Theory and Practice of 
Individual Instruction 1 unit 
Anderson 
Ed. S 140 A. Administration of Public 
Education 1 unit 
Gist 
*Ed. S 309. Industrial Arts for 
Kindergarten-Primary Grades 1 unit 
(Two-hour course) Allcutt 
Ed. S 345. Teaching of Social Studies 
in Junior High School 2 units 
(Two-hour course) Spozio 
Home Economics 
*H. E. S 4 A. Home Economics Applied 
to Rural School (Food) 1 unit 


(Two-hour course) Spelman 
Courses Which May Be Completed During 
Second Three-Week Session 
July 14—August 1, 1930 
Courses marked with a star have a direct bearing 
upon the problems of the rural teacher 
Biological Science 

*Biol. Sci. S 122 B. Hygiene and Physical 
Development of Child 1 unit 
(Adolescence) Barney 

Education 


Ed. § 121 B. Developing An Activity 
Program (Grades 4, 5, 6) 1 unit 
a Roberts 
Ed. S 137 B. Activity Program for 
Rural Schools 1 unit 
Bradt 
Ed. S$ 140 B. Supervision of Public 
Education 1 unit 
Gist 
= English 
Eng. S 21 B. Classroom Dramatization 1 unit 
a (Sixth through ninth grade) Casebolt 
HN. E. § 4B. Home Economics Applied 
to Rural School 1 unit 


(Sewing, two-hour course) Spelman 





Poster Projects 
(Continued from page 167) 


5. Its arrangement must be directed t 
a central focus of interest. 
first 


6. Its lettering must be legible 


then artistic. 





) 


’ 


7. Its color scheme must be simple but 


bold. 
8. It must be unerringly neat. 
9. Its shape must not distract attention. 


10. be fitting for its in- 


tended place and purpose. 


Its size must 


After the first general discussion, the 
pupils decide on the size of their posters, 
block out their general ideas, and discuss 


with me the possibilities of their develop- 


181 
ment. I permit my students to use pic- 
tures cut from magazines and the letter- 
ing | 
that of newspaper headlines. 


have found most satisfactory is 


The more 
artistic pupils, however, often introduce 


free-hand lettering and  hand-blocked 
letters. The captions, of course, must 
always be original. Care must also be 


taken to see that the artist works out a 
central idea first, then finds a clever cut- 
out to illustrate it instead of selecting a 
and building the whole 
that. 


The poster illustrating this article was 


pretty picture 


poster around 


made by one of my eighth grade girls 


and represents an original problem in 


thought and design. 





' 








\\\ Now on sale at 
\ Butterick Pattern 

; Departments every- 
\ where 






































PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Reviews of (current Books and Pamphlets 


“A Scientific Basis of Health Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools”, by Laura Cairns; 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 
Calif.; $1.25. 


A clear and well written thesis on- the 
problem of the scientific determination 
of the proper content for health instruc- 
To quote from the au- 
thor’s introduction: 

“Information as to the schools in which 
health instruction is offered and the sub- 
jects with which it is correlated was 
gathered from the principals of the 
schools which were studied, and also from 
supervisors. Every teacher in these schools 
who was responsible for the teaching of 
subjects which include health instruction 
was consulted; and in case the 
checking sheet was used. 

“The data thus secured were gathered 
from seventeen high schools, twenty-three 
junior high schools, and thirty-nine sixth 
grades in San Francisco, Oakland, Berke- 
Information was also 


tion in schools. 


every 


ley, and Richmond. 


secured from four senior high schools 
and two junior high schools in Los 
Angeles. Data gathered from classes 


organized under the Smith-Hughes Act 
have not been included, since the students 
in these classes were few in number and 
the results could not be considered repre- 
sentative. 

“A test designed to their 
knowledge as to health was given to 
junior high school and to senior high 
school students. While the information 
thus summarized is not all-inclusive, 
nevertheless it constitutes a sufficient basis 
for judgment as to the content and value 
of the instruction offered. 

“The information thus gathered and 
tabulated has been used as a basis for 
comparing the health instruction given in 
the various schools, and for determining 
to what extent this instruction covers the 
essential items. Finally, recommendations 
have been made which, if put into prac- 
tice, will prove helpful in improving the 
health instruction in the schools.” 


measure 


B. San- 
$1.50. 


“The Normal Diet”’—Dr. W. 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. 
Third revised edition. 


sum. 


Dr. Sansum, in this third edition of 
his book, provides us with a common 
sense work on diet in its relation to the 
normal life of a modern man or woman. 
There is no reason why any intelligent 
person, using “The Normal Diet” as a 
guide, should not be able to select for 


himself the foods that will ensure him 


a maximum of efficiency and health with 
a minimum of self-denial. 

The book deals with the requirements 
of the body in bulk, in acid-ash and in 
alkaline-ash foods, and in caloric value; 





then with requirements in protein, min- 

Its plan is 
Each of the 
divisions is taken up with some thorough- 
ness but without the wealth of medical 
detail that renders so many of the really 
authoritative texts practically worthless 
to the layman. 

Dr. Sansum stresses the value of diet 
in the prevention of many serious dis- 
eases and explains very carefully just 
what constitutes a balanced diet and why. 
The sections on bulk requirements and 
on the proper balange of acid-ash and 
alkaline-ash foods are particularly useful 
to the average The 
diets he includes in his appendix should 
aid anyone who is afflicted with the gen- 
eral ills he speaks of. 

Sensible is above all others the word 
for this book, and there is no home 
economics student or teacher who could 
not use it, no school library where it 
would not have as good a place as in the 
hands of the layman. 


erals, vitamins, and water. 
thus simple and _ logical. 


person. specimen 


M. E. B. 


“How to Manage Personal Finances, a 
Simplified Plan for Personal Budgets 
with Record Forms for Income, Expense, 
and Income Tax for a Three-Year 
Period”, Frances Seaver. Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 1930. $3.00. 


Miss Seaver, who was for several years 
director of the Home Budget Service in 
the John Wanamaker well 
equiped to formulate a budget practicable 
for any income. The scheme she presents 
here seems to be sufficiently elastic to 
allow for one’s personal inclinations and 
yet sufficiently well arranged to give the 
user. a real check on his expenses. 

In her introduction, Miss Seaver ex- 
plains her plan. The rest of the book 
is devoted to record forms—ample for 
three years’ accounts of any but the 
largest incomes—and to examples of the 
use of the system for different purposes, 
from the spending of a large family in- 
come to making the most of a small 
allowance. 

Miss Seaver’s Personal Plan 
in dividing up the income into six “Funds” 


store, is 


consists 


—three for “ordinary running expenses” 
and three for “seasonal charges, savings, 
and special purposes”. The relative sizes 
of the various funds—and indeed the use 
of several of them—depend on the indivi- 
dual. Here there is ample for 
variation to suit any particular standard 
of living and nature of expense. The 
“Record of Payments” blanks provide a 
complete record of all outgoing money 
with the amount of each expenditure 
recorded in the column for totals and in 
the column for the particular fund to 
which it belongs. There is no set allot- 


room 





ment of space for the month or year and 
the whole record is complete and easy to 
keep in order. Other features of this 
volume are pages for a yearly summary of 
income, suggestions for applying this bud- 
get to the best advantage, and provision 
for income tax data. 

The uses of “How to Manage Personal 
Finances” are obviously many, and not 
the least important lies in the home eco- 
nomics class in budgeting. By using this 
system to plan for the total expenses of 
a family for a year, high school students 
could learn surprising amounts about the 
value and proper expenditure of money. 
It would be perfectly simple, as the author 
suggests, for the giris to take an average 
family, having the standards which are 
accepted as typical in their community, 
and learn, by planning for them, far more 
about the budget in its personal applica- 
tions than could be brought home to them 
under a rigid theoretical system. 

M. E. B. 


“Making Smart Clothes—Modern Meth- 
ods in Cutting, Fitting and Finishings’,. 
Butterick Publishing Co., N. Y. 


Here is a handbook on home dressmak- 
ing for the new styles which should be 
useful ta home economics teachers and 
their pupils as well as to any woman 
ambitious of turning out smart-looking 
garments at home. While essentially an 
explanation of the use of Butterick pat- 
terns, the work gives sound advice on 
color combinations and on 
remodeling and caring for 
all types. 
is addressed “to that great 
army of women who appreciate the 
supreme importance of being well- 
dressed” and is designed “to make home 
sewing as easy and pleasurable as it is 
economical”. With this end in view, the 
matter of design in relation to individual 
figures, the importance of proper colors, 
materials, and fit, are all gone into more 
or less thoroughly before there is any 
discussion at all of the actual cutting and 
sewing of a dress. Then all the steps 
in making a garment are explained and 
directions given which ensure the correct 
finishing and fitting of any conceivable 
style. The sections on proper design and 
color for the individual are particularly 
good and the exposition of working 
methods is clear and compact, with ample 
illustrations and diagrams. The _ final 
section of the volume is given over to 
cleaning, pressing, and removing spots 
from clothes and to remodelling old ones 

Altogether, “Making Smart Clothes” is 
as handy as it is attractive and would be 
a very good stimulus to high-school girls 
to practice at home the sewing they learn 
in class. M. E. B. 


design and 
methods of 
garments of 


The book 
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“Exhibits.” U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

Contain list of free exhibits of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, including motion picture 
films, lantern slides, posters, maps, and 
models. 

“Course in Home Economics for First 
Year High School’; Standards Com- 
mittee of Georgia Home Economics 
Association at State College for Women, 
Milledgville, Ga. 

“Some Trends in the Marketing of 
Canned Foods,’ by Leverett S. Lyon; 
The Brookings Institution, Washington; 
price 50c. 

“Some Phases of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, 1926-1928,” by 
Mary Dabney Davis; U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington; price 5c. 

“Statistics of Teachers College and 
Normal Schools 1927-1928,” by Frank M. 
Phillips; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; price 10c. 

“Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, 1926-1928,” by Emeline S. Whit- 
comb; U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C.; price 5c. 

“Electric Cooling of Milk on the 
Farm,” by J. ‘C. Marquardt and A. C. 
Dahlberg; New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

“Processes for Non-Acid Canned 
Foods,” by W. D. Bigelow; National 
Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Good Taste in Draperies 
(Continued from page 176) 


Over-draperies may be used either with 
or without glass curtains. In either case, 
it is always desirable to hang them with 
draw cord equipment when possible. This 
will allow them to be opened and drawn 
with ease. 


It is not necessary to buy costly fabrics 
to give the appearance of richness. Many 
excellent effects are obtained by backing 
or lining the over-draperies. In spite of 
what you pay, however, keep the window 
curtains and draperies simple. Simplicity 
repays much in appearance and satisfac- 
tion. 

When possible, hang a length of the 
material you choose in the room you are 
decorating. By doing this, you can decide 
whether you like it and whether it har- 
monizes with the room, before incurring 
greater expense. The important part 
played by draperies in decorating a home 
demands that every care and caution be 
exercised to make the rooms appear to 
best advantage. 

The various styles of hanging glass cur- 
tains are as follows: Dutch-hung, with 
the upper half in one piece or split at 
the center and the lower half always in 
two pieces and drawn back, leaving part 
of the window exposed; a pair of cur- 
tains hung straight or one framing the 
windows on each side, tied back at heights 
Proportionate to the length of the win- 
dows; or criss-crossed, two full widths 


being hung on two rods and then tied 
back. 

It is always advisable to sew lead 
weights in the lower hems of glass cur- 
tains to make them hang straight. 

Over-draperies add color and beauty 
to the rooms in which they are hung. 
It is not necessary to use exactly the 
same colors in the draperies that appear 
in the rugs, walls, and furniture coverings. 
To avoid monotony, choose second or 


even third colors that harmonize with the 


other colors in the room. 


If your rooms appear small and 


crowded, draperies in colors that blend 
with the walls give the illusion of spa- 
ciousness and order. A narrow border 
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of a complementary color will do much 
to relieve the monotony often encountered 
with this type of treatment. Hanging the 
draperies in straight folds will help te 
bring order into your decorative scheme. 

If rooms are large, use coarse-weave 
materials with pronounced colors. Plain 
walls will stand the contrast of large 
designs in the draperies. 

Over-draperies, when properly hung, 
may extend from the top of the wood 
trim to within an inch of the floor. In 
bed rooms, and where it is convenient to 
do otherwise, draperies can reach to the 
bottom of the window casing or the top 


of the baseboard. 
Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of the 
Kirsch Company. 





TO COMPARE TOWEL VALUES 


Quality at low cost is the universal 
measuring stick for almost everything 
used in the home. The difficulty lies 
in accurately measuring quality. 


To test towel values impartially, 
professional shoppers visited the lead- 
ing stores in twelve major cities and 
bought towels in pairs, one Cannon 
towel and one other brand of similar 
style offered at the same price. All 
the towels were then weighed on tested 
scales correct to the fraction of an 
ounce. The average balance of weight 
in favor of Cannon towels was a little 
more than 7%. 

This is one proof of finer quality at 
equal prices. Every 92 cents spent for 
Cannon towels buys a full dollar’s 
value. In other tests, of absorbency 
and wear, the results are the same. 
More Cannon towels are sold than the 
totals of all other brands combined— 
because they give better service longer, 
and at lower costs. : 


Some important facts about towels, 
from both style and hygienic stand- 
points, are discussed in an interesting 
Cannon booklet which will be mailed 
to you on request. Write for your copy 
today . . . Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York City. 


These are the Cannon towels that captivated Fifth Avenue. They come in all-over colors and 


modernized designs—with face cloths and bath mats to match 


They have two right sides, two 


bright sides—both equally decorative. New colors are maize, jade, orchid, peach, rose, turquoise— 
guaranteed fast. Typical Cannon values— 39c, 49¢ and more for the face towela—at your own 


store or shop. 


(Cannon towels may be had in many other styles, at prices from 25c to $2.50.) 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. 


reversible Cannon towels. 


It illustrates in color the new 


Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. P-3 
Please send me your booklet on modern towels. This request places 
me under no obligation whatever. 


Name. 


Street... 
. State. 
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Selling Health to High School 
Students 
(Continued from page 173) 

tives. Often it is necessary to point out 
the real objective of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 

for basket-ball 
and other competitive games to crowd 
health the select 
groups for corrective exercises, and make 
these 
‘gym’ 


It is easy tournaments 


out of program. I 


occasional visits to encourage in- 


Often 
teacher is glad of the support the nurse 


dividual workers. the 
may give when she is insisting on show- 
ers for every one. 

After I have spent several months in 
preparing the way by this gradual process 
of creating interest in both teachers and 
educa- 


start more extensive 


\ health questionnaire is 


students, I 
tional plans. 
one of the most arresting bits of health 
I usually offer it as part of 


the Good Health Week program, in which 


education. 


the whole school is included. 

The tabulated are published in 
the awaken 
teachers and students to the lack of health 


results 


school paper. This should 
knowledge as well as bring out the facts 
concerning physical defects. 


Many of the students need to visit the 


dentist. More, perhaps, acknowledge 
frequent headaches, and severe colds. 
Only half the students have been vacci- 
nated for small pox. Far too many 
absences due to minor illnesses are re- 
ported. 


In carrying out my plans for definite 
health teaching I find it quite worth while 
The most 
effective represents both girls and boys. 
I choose a number from each class, each 


to have a student committee. 


home room or any convenient grouping. 
“Health Coun- 
as part of an 
Tt may he entirely 
IT think the school is ready 


Sometimes I organize my 
cil” as T usually call it, 
already existing club. 
separate if 
for it. 
Care should be taken in making these 
appointments. I choose the student who 
but has had little 
opportunity for extra activities. In other 


does excellent work 
words T don’t want a leader, but one who 
has the possibility of being a leader. 
The extra not be a 
burden and if much is made of the honor 


work T ask must 
that seems to be sufficient reward. 

This student council keeps mv feet on 
the ground. 
likes. They are sure this will make a 
“hit”, that will be a “flop”. T pile respon- 
sibility on them, doing nothing they can 
do. They write the Health column for 
the school paper, make the posters in our 
projects, interview class presidents, put 
on health programs for the assembly, and 


They know what the crowd 


make announcements at class meetings. 
Definite projects are carried out each 
Catchy slogans such as “Improve 
Posture”, 


rhonth. 


Your “Why Have Colds?” 





“More Fruit, Less Candy”, “Bigger Break- 


fasts”, all introduce topics which are 
chosen with the need of the school in 
mind. Various plans for presenting these 


subjects to the student body are worked 
out. 
and propaganda through individuals are 


Posters, articles in the school papers, 


some of the more passive ways. 

To prove that such methods are effec- 
tive we checked up on the class candy 
sales during our More Fruit Less Candy 
The 
the candy sales had fallen off fully one 
half the first week. The third and fourth 
weeks found the sales steady at one third 


campaign. class advisor reported 


less. This proves another point and that 
is, a month is long enough to work on 
one project. The same subject may be 
brought up again, but change must be 
made before the interest has fallen flat. 

Missionary work is not neglected. 
Many a pal is brought in for first aid 
turned 


about oily hair and pimples. 


care or over to me for advice 
Perhaps I 
must locate the appendix or give needed 
consolation. The headache is sometimes 
caused by the heartache, and the nurse 
is always willing to be cried upon. It 
is thus the nurse’s office gradually be- 
the 
troubles as well as physical ones. 
it all 
engaged when they know that they are 
“Shouldn’t my mother let me 


have dates? 


mental 
“Tsn’t 


for a boy and girl to be 


comes clearing house for 


right 
in love?” 
I am eighteen.” Answers 
to such questions require a “Dorothy Dix” 


wisdom. The Health worker will find 
that a good stiff course in psychology 
and much readmg along that line is 


exceedingly worth while in handling the 
unstable emotions of the adolescent. 

It is gratifying when the health classes 
Perhaps some 
they 
More go 


are full to overflowing. 
of the students sign up 
think it will be a “snap” course. 
away saying as one student did, “It is the 
one course I have taken in 
T can Everything else is for 
college.’ 
Much individual work is done through 
the health and home nursing classes. I 
tell my students that they are expected 
to be interested in all the health problems 


because 


school that 


use now. 


about them. I am not satisfied when the 
student has asked me questions concerning 
his own personal health problems. I want 
show an Dad’s sick 


headaches and young brother’s decaying 


him to interest in 
six-year molar. 

The girls will go much farther than the 
boys. They often become interested in 
the health of the whole neighborhood. 

During the last months in school special 
effort is made to remind individual stu- 
dents that summer time is an excellent 
time to have those tonsils out, the glasses 
changed, or the extra pounds of weight 
added. I don’t neglect my teachers in 
this either. Probably several need a 
little urging finally to get vaccinated, take 
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Shick tests, or have the x-ray made, which 
will show if the teeth are responsible for 
the touch of rheumatism endured last 
winter. 

In urging the correction of physical de- 
fects and health habits I get in touch 
with as many parents as possible. All 
winter I have been making home calls 
when I could. I call mothers and some- 
times fathers on the phone, I write notes 
asking them to confer with me at my 
office. I have not avoided any opportunity 
to talk health to meet in a 
social way. I have schooled myself to 
put away that reluctance to talk “shop” 
when I am on “pleasure bent.” <Ajfter 
all what easier way can I make friends 
than to advise a mother concerning the 
welfare of her children? My reward has 
been many a pleasant hour at a family 
table. 


parents I 


An important goal is reached when the 
principal suggests that all failing students 
be checked for possible physical defects 
which may cause retardation. 

Once in a while a nurse will find that 
first aid work can keep her comfortably 
I have talked to principals, super- 
intendents, and nurses who thought that 


busy. 


the school nurse’s duty is done when she 
has wrapped up the cut finger, checked 
up on the worst defects, and watched the 
classrooms for contagious symptoms. 

Whenever I hear of such a program 
I am reminded of the story some one 
has told of the city built on a cliff. Many 
of the citizens fell off the cliff and were 
badly injured. So many, that the city 
fathers decided something must be done. 
After due consideration they bought an 
ambulance to place in readiness at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Time passed and a great man came to 
the city. With pride the citizens 
pointed out the The alert 
driver sat waiting, probably with one eye 


Visit 
ambulance. 


anxiously on the cliff for possible passen- 
gers. 
“Can you think of anything else we can 


o” 


do: they asked. 

“Why not build a fence at the top of 
the cliff?” was the answer. 

I prefer to build a fence on my cliff 
though I must do the ambulance work too. 
sut I find the higher the fence the less 
And 
so I play my game of getting the stu- 
dents, the teachers, and the parents to 


time is needed for ambulance work. 


help me build my educational fence. I 
put personal work first because health is 
a personal thing and must be treated as 
such. People read health articles time 
and again, but it usually takes the personal 
influence of the family doctor to start 
them on that diet they know they need. 

The nurse sells health to the high 
school student through her interest in the 
individual, her enthusiasm for her job, 
her thorough knowledge of her subject. 
Her one big hope is, that it stays sold. 
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Implications of Interest 
(Continued from page 166) 


3. It overlapped another course to a con- 
siderable extent. (Put the name of the 
course in the margin.) 


B. What is your feeling about the extent to 
which this course, as compared with your other 
courses, contributed to your education? 


1. I feel that the course has been to a 
large extent a waste of my time. 

2. In general, the course has not seemed 
to contribute much to my _ education. 

3. The course has contributed in some re- 
spects so that the time spent was not 
wasted. 

4. The course has done more than most 
courses in contributing to my education. 

5. I consider this course one of the most 
helpful I have taken. (Remarks): 


What is your opinion of the quality of the 
aii presented in the course? 

1. It was largely trivial or superficial. 

2. Much of it was trivial or superficial. 

3. It contained both trivial and significant 
material in about average proportions. 

4. It was well above average in the quality 
of the material presented. 

5. In my opinion, the general level of 
material presented was very high in 

quality. (Remarks): 


What is your impression of the 
amounts of lecture and discussion? 


The instructor lectured far too much 
” and gave too little opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 

The class would probably have been 
more profitable if there had been less 
lecture and more discussion. 

. A good balance was struck between 
lecture and discussion. 

4. The class would probably have been 
more profitable if there had been more 
lecture and somewhat less class discus- 
sion. 

There was far too much class discussion 
and not enough lecture to make the 
class most profitable. ° 
Remarks: 

These last two might be enlarged to include 
questions similar to this: What is your im- 
pression of the relative amounts of the different 
topics in the course? Also, What is your 
impression of the relative amounts of labora- 
tory and discussion? 


relative 


bdo 


w 


wn 


Evaluation of Home Economics would 
not be complete unless it included research 
in the effectiveness of various methods 
of instruction employed, equipment used, 
etc., as revealed by the standardized tests 
and the comparative appeal rating plan. 
Such research could be carried on in the 
general field or through experimental set- 
up with controlled groups. We should 
also be interested in the training and 
qualifications of teachers in relation to 
standardized tests and comparative appeal 
rating blank results. 

We also suggest research in the rela- 
tionship between grades achieved in Home 
Economics and intelligence quotients and 
between Home Economics grades and 
grades in other subjects. Conscientious 
Home Economics teachers may work to- 
ward unpopularity for their classes be- 
cause the girls who usually receive high 
grades may not receive high grades in 
Home Economics. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Pupils enjoy courses in which 
they can receive high grades. At present 
the average academic mark is given in the 
majority of cases as an evaluation of 
mental ability. All grades in Home Eco- 
nomics, especially the laboratory courses, 
mean evaluation of technical as well as 
mental abilities. Many students who are 
bove the average in mental ability and 
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Warren’s Dress Belting 
Made of fine, mercerized woven 
duck, in 1%, 1%” and 2” widths. 
Black and White. 
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The smart vogue of the separate skirt 
demands a correct type of foundation. 
Many of the new skirts are fitted closely 
at the natural waistline and do not re- 
quire outside belts for finishing. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to reinforce the 
inside of the top of the skirt yoke in 
order that no wrinkles are produced. 

Featherbone Belting is the simplest 
medium for the home sewer to achieve 
a finished effect without tedious fitting or 
other devices. Warren’s Dress Belting is 
especially suited for the purpose and has 
many advantages. It is stayed with 
Warren’s famous Featherbone woven in 
at 4 inch intervals, which keeps the top 
of the dress from falling over or sagging. 
It maintains a firm, close, even edge at 
the waistline. It also keeps the waist 
from pulling out from underneath the top 
of the skirt. Another advantage is that it 
is possible to stitch right along the top 
edge of Warren’s Belting, right through 
the Featherbone itself, 


At all Department and Dress Accessory 


1% 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 


“IN STEP WITH STYLE” 


FREE! q Send for Warren’s new home 
sewing booklet, containing 
ideas and suggestions for making dresses, 


children’s clothes, gifts, novelties, etc. 


The Warren Featherbone Co. 








\ 26 Warren Square, Three Oaks, Mich. 


Vanufacturing, dressmaking and home-sewing acces- 
sories and notion specialties for 47 years. 

















Other Recent Books 


For Home Economics Teachers 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Aids to Catering 


Shirras. $1.75 
Diet and Efficiency 

Harold G. O. Holck. $1.10 
Eat, Drink and be Healthy 

Clarence W. Liev. $2.00 
Eat, Drink and be Slender 

Clarence W. Liev. $2.00 


A sensible book pointing out what the 
over-weight person should know and do 
in regard to his food supply. 


Food for Children and How to 


Cook It 
Marion Flexner and _ Isabella 
McMeekin. $1.50 
Food Products, Their Source, 


Chemistry and Use 
E. H. Bailey and H. S. Bailey. 
$2.50 


Hows and Whys of Cooking 
Evelyn G. Halliday. $2.00 


Learning Exercises in Food and 
Nutrition 
Robinson and King. $1.20 


Excellent for classroom work as activi- 
ties are arranged for different levels. 


Nutrition Work with Children 
Lydia Roberts. $3.50 


Story of Canned Food 
Collins. 


$3.50 


Vitamins: Essential Food Factors 
Harrow. 2.5 


What to Eat in Health and Disease 


Harrow. $2.00 
CLOTHING 
AND TEXTILES 
Clothing Construction 
Clara M. Brown. $1.72 
How to Know Textiles 
Cassie P. Small. $1.56 


A course for high schools and colleges 
combining a working knowledge of 
textiles with a story of the evolution of 
cloth, based on the author’s experience 
in the classroom and in department 
stores. 


Principles of Clothing Selection 
H. G. Buttrick. $1. 


School Needlework 
Olive C. Hapgood. .84 
A good book for beginners. Gives 
stitches, mending, machine sewing, pro- 
jects and a_ brief treatment of the 
principal textiles. 


School Sewing 
Ida R. Burton. $1.60 
Shows correlation of school with home 
interests and gives projects. 

Trends in Location of the Women’s 

Clothing Industry 
Mabel A. Magee. $2.00 


HOME MANAGEMENT 
The Family in the Making 


Mary B. Messer. $3.50 
The House That Runs Itself 

Gladys D. Shultz and Beulah 

Schenk. $2.50 


Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 
$2.00 


Marketing and Housework Manual 
A. Agnes Donham. $2.00 


New edition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 


Science of the Home 
N. B. Giles and Dorothy G. 
Ellis. $1.50 


Discusses the general problems of the 
home which center around food, health, 
water, air, heat, light, electricity and 
clothing. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Community Hygiene 


Smiley and Gould. $2.00 
The Health of Youth 
Florence L. Meredith. $1.60 


Has good illustrations and diagrams. 


Textbook of Simple Nursing Pro- 
cedures for Use in High Schools 
Amy E. Pope. $2.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Child Training 
Angelo Patri. $2.00 
A group of talks each illustrating one 
of the countless problems faced by those 
who have to do with children. 
Children of the Nursery School 
Harriet M. Johnson. $3.00 


Children Well and Happy 
Revised Edition 


May Dickinson Kimball, R. N. 
80 

The Healthy Baby 
Roger Dennet. $1.25 


How to Cook for Children 
Estelle M. Reilly. $1.50 
Gives the various diets required by 
children of different ages from infancy 
on and includes directions for the prep- 
aration of foods. 


The Infant and the Young Child 
John L. Morse. $2.00 


The Inner World of Childhood 
Frances G. Wickes. $3.00 


Excellent for the general subject of 
child study. 


Parents and Children 


E. R. Groves and G. H. Groves. 
$2.00 


Parents and the Pre-School Child 
W. E. Blatz and Helen Bott. $3.00 


The Psychology of Childhood 
Edgar J. Smith. $3.00 


The Psychology of Infancy in 
Early Childhood 
Ada H. Arlitt. $2.00 
Excellent reference material for high 
school students. 


GENERAL 


Achievement Scale in Household 

Science 
Mary E. Davis. 
Division 4, scales A, F, 
each $1.00 for 30 copies. 
and L are unit scales to be used in 
grades 8 and 9 and cover food composi- 
tion in diet planning, marketing and 
housewifery, care, preservation and 
preparation of food. Scales R and S 
are for general review. 


Adult Education in Homemaking 


L, R and $ 
Scales A, F 


Payson and Haley. $2.25 
Very good. 

Character Education 
Jermane and Germane. $2.80 


Character Education in Junior High 
School 


E. H. Fishback. $2.80 
Group Study Plan 
E. R. Maguire. $1.80 


Good for pupil training work. 


Living in the Twentieth Century 


H. E. Barnes. $3.50 
New Schools in Old Worlds 
Carleton Washburne. $1.75 


Social Interpretation of Education 


j. 3B Hart. $4.50 
Tests and Measurements 
Smith and Wright. $3.00 


Shows how to use test results, to 
diagnose pupil needs and improve teach- 
ing. 

Ways to Better Teaching in Sec- 

ondary Schools 

$1.60 


E. C. Fontaine. 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of regular prices shown. 
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can receive A’s in all their subjects 
hesitate to elect Home Economics because 
their mechanical ability will tend to lower 
their academic mark. If Home Economics 
grades are to be recognized on the same 
plane with other grades it might be wise 
for the Home Economist to secure a few 
facts in regard to correlation of Home 
Economics grades and grades in other 
subjects. We also recommend a study 
of the outside activity of students in 
Home Economics as compared with those 
who have no Home Economics education 
—the two groups to be matched with 
reference to age and occupational status 
of parents. This study of outside activity 
perhaps would be most successful if car- 
ried on as a sociological study similar 
to Middletown.2 In this 
investigators lived with the people and 
learned of their appreciations and _ atti- 
tudes through their casual remarks as well 
as through a study of all available records. 
Home Economics teachers should know 
High School girls better than any other 
members of the faculty because it is nec- 
essary in order to teach attitudes and 
appreciations in regard to home and per- 
They should certainly turn 


study the 


sonal living. 


to the health records, behavior, deport- 
ment, and school attendance records and 
should also include divorce records and 
be statistical studies of outside activities, 
amusements, and club memberships as well. 
Different methods of research should be 
employed: The questionnaire, the inter- 


view, formal and informal, observation, 


and analytical analysis, as well as statisti- 
cal methods. An intelligent and socio- 
logical study of students perhaps would 
prove most valuable when it is correlated 
with the results of the studies carried on 
in the school through standardized tests 
and comparative appeal rating blanks. 
These are only a few of the ways of 
discovering facts that would help us to 
interpret more intelligently the value of 
our Home Economics work. A _ casual 
evaluation and philosophical analysis will 
lead us far astray from the truth if such 
evaluation is not based upon scientific 
facts. 
a very popular subject because it is so 
commonplace and familiar to the average 
student. All of us enjoy studies that 
take us on flights from reality. Drama, 
music, art, have the advantage of being 
in a different sphere from the average 
every day run of life. Even home makers, 
when they have a few moments for study, 
prefer to get something different from 
what they have had every day and every 
year. A few scientific facts may prevent 
us as Home Economics teachers from 


Home Economics will never prove 


losing sight of the real values in our 
work. 

1“The Construction and Validation of an 
Art Test” by Margaret McAdory, Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York City, 1929. 

2“Middletown” by Robert S. Lynd = and 
Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. New York, 1929. 
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Home Economics, Springfield, Mass., 
writes: “I am ordering the Kinyon- 
Hopkins Junior Home Problems ($1.00) 
and Junior Food and Clothing ($1.60)— 
a copy of each for every beginner.” 
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An Explanation 

In our May issue we published a very 
interesting article entitled “A Coopera 
tive Project in Costume Design”, by 
M. Virginia Fissler. This should have 
carried the notation that the work was 
done under Miss Fissler’s direction. 
with Miss J. 


partment, writing the article, Miss Geiser 


Baird, of the English De- 


of the Home Economics in charge of 
the sewing, and Miss M. Baird of the 
History Department taking the delightful 
photographs used for illustrations. 
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How Do We Stand? 
(Continued from page 178) 


most frequently found in waist bands and 
round garters. 


Shoes of the right type, correctly fitted, 
assist greatly in maintaining good posture. 
They should be sufficiently long, furnish 
ample toe room in breadth, have a straight 
inner border, snugly fit the instep and 
heel, and the heels should be broad. The 
heel should also be of medium height. 
If you feel in doubt about the size of 
your shoes, try this experiment. Stand 
in your bare feet on a piece of paper, 
with your whole weight thrown on one 
foot. If you cannot maintain your bal- 
ance doing it yourself, have someone 
trace around your foot with a_ pencil. 
Then cut around this foot outline and 
place your foot pattern on the outside 
of the sole of one of your shoes. You 
will probably be surprised at the result, 
for you may be cramping your feet more 
than you realize. Perhaps this will help 
you to understand why you find it so 
difficult to walk straight. 


We could go on indefinitely reading, 
writing, and talking about posture. If 
this article arouses your interest you will 
go on seeking to improve yourselves. 

There are however two other points 


worthy of mention. First, an individual 


who has poor posture is likely to be 
awkward in what he does. One who 
does anything awkwardly usually does the 
task unsuccessfully, whether it be some- 
thing recreational such as dancing: or 
playing baskketball, or some line of work. 
Second, poor posture is ugly to look at. 
Slumping is ugly. The poor circulation 
it causes may bring various forms of ill 
health. This naturally robs one of a good 
appearance. Poor posture is frequently 
the cause of pallor, dull eyes, a muddy 
skin, etc. 

The real values of good posture are 
worth thinking of and remembering. 
First, good posture is good to look at. 
Those people whose health has not begun 
to cause them much trouble practice the 
principles of hygiene as an aid to their 
appearance. Every one has a right and 
duty to be as attractive and pleasing in 
appearance as possible. We can not all 
have beauty but we certainly can make 
ourselves attractive through good health, 
good posture, good grooming, and a well 
developed mind. Fads in styles come and 
go but deformities resulting from care- 
lessness often require a long time to cure. 

Second, good posture suggests health 
and vigor. These qualities give any 
person a very evident advantage over a 
weakling. The time has passed when 
people who are sick advertise the fact. 
The world is too active today to allow 
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inefficiency to interfere with 

Third, good posture gives the impres- 
sion of high qualities of character. An 
erect posture suggests self-respect and 
self confidence. Other people are inclined 
to give greater respect to the person who 
respects himself. A fine bearing is valu- 
able socially. 

Fourth, good posture is economically 
desirable. Employers very often judge a 
person’s probable ability by his appearance 
and especially the way he carries himself. 
The person who slumps and shambles 
about is rarely thought of as a person 
with keen interests. And it is true that 
a good appearance depends greatly on 
good carriage. These qualities are more 
likely to accompany superior abilities, 
especially in the way of endurance and 
good health. 

These abilities it is the ambition 
of everyone to attain; these abilities 
it is our obligation to secure, if we 
can, to the children for whose health 
and well-being we are responsible. It is 
only right, then, that we should do all 
we can to make them recognize good 
posture and strive for it. 

So let us enter our contest with heads 
up and spines straight, sure of ourselves, 
and able to impress the spectators of life 
with our ability to win. 


The poster illustrating this article appears by 
courtesy of the National Child Health Asso- 
ciation. 


progress. 














COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 


How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewis 


Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 


Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


144 pages, 54x 8. 





Just Published 
“Plays with a Purpose” 


N interesting collection of plays of various 

lengths for Home Economics classes to 

demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. 


Home [Economics teachers will find these plays 
delightful as well as practical. 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home Economics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home Economics Department. 


success in schools. 


They are now in book form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 
$1.50, including postage. 
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steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 
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or $4.00 a Day European Plan 
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BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It turns itself 





Use... 
Dictates Quality 


Hence the need of a suitable selection of Fabric 
and Bias Fold Tape for every project. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


is made in qualities to meet these requirements. 


Durable Percales—22A and 20A Heavy Wash Silk—680B 
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WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 

Department E, Orange, N. J. 

: I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a sewing book and leaflets A and 
C ou how Bias Fold Tape is made and used. 
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Home Economics Classes 
Domestic Science Classes 
Kitchen Laboratories 
Dietitians 
find DIX-MAKE Uniforms 


smart as well as practical 


Dix-Make Uniforms have been selected by 
Educational Departments for exclusive use in 
home economics and domestic science classes. 
They are being adopted more and more by 
schools in many states as the only really prac 
tical uniform for use in classroom work. A 
number of new models designed both for home 
and classroom use are now on sale at leading 
department stores. Vrices from $1.95 to $3.00. 
Write Dept. E-6 for illustrated booklet show 
ing our new line of Uniforms. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue 


New York City 














Pre-School Education 
(Continued from page 168) 


job can be developed just as parental 


education classes and discussion groups 
are provided for  parents-on-the-job. 
Such workers do not need to have 
laboratories in the way of children 
and families provided for them. These 
they have as part of their work. 


More understanding of people, adults or 
children, of why they behave as they do 
and how their own 
matter and materials may be utilized for 
the better adjustment of adults and chil- 
dren, all this workers-on-the-job 
need to gain. 

Such education for teachers, 


specialized subject 


these 


nurses in 
service, and others may be provided in 
our public school systems as well as in 
work. Many Superintendents 


recognize their responsibility for parental 


extension 


education and such classes are becoming 
more and more frequent as part of public 
education. Pre-school-education may be- 
come a part of public education without 
our 
supported nursery 


attempting to send all pre-school 
population to publicly 
schools. One Superintendent is establish- 
ing well baby clinics as part of the work 
of his health department. 
Parental education for these parents will 
In such pre- 
high 


education 


go hand in hand with this. 


school education, junior and senior 


school girls and boys may also observe 


and participate and so not anticipate their 
adult needs so much as learn how to live 
more fully now. 

The education of the pre-school child 
has not only shown that adult education 
is part of any program of young child 
education, but it has also made clear that 
teachers of all children should consider 
the whole child his development 
rather than the particular fraction of his 
interest or time spent with them. This 
chalienge not confronts teachers, 
girl club leaders in the Y. W.C.A., and 
playground directors, but others who wish 


and 


only 


help in understanding and interpreting the 
needs of these girls as the basis of their 
programs. 

study of the pre-school child 
specialized fields of 


In any 
and in his education, 
knowledge are joined and specialists co- 
operate, for no one of them is adequate 
alone. Pre-school education has empha- 


sized again and again that the child and 


not the specialist is the important 
consideration. To provide the best en- 
vironment and opportunity for their 


development, pediatricians, psychologists, 


sociologists, educationists, specialists in 
nutrition, homemaking, public health, and 
parents, join their best efforts. 
This 


common 


the laymen, 


education of the young child, in 


with other social forces, is 


demonstrating that in any period of child 
is neces- 


training “the experience of all 
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sary”. Such education cannot be the 
province or exclusive property of any one 
organization or group of specialists. Only 
through integration of effort, knowledge, 
and research can an effective program of 
child health and protection be planned 
and executed. Many states are organizing 
on this basis and an outstanding example 
of this integration of effort is the White 
House Conference Committee on Child 
Health and Protection. 
To summarize briefly, the contributions 
of pre-school education to any state pro- 
gram in child health and protection are: 
1. The demonstrated need for adult 
education along child development 
lines. 
2. The need for similar education in 
various professional schools, colleges, 
and universities. 
3. The need for considering the child 
of all ages as a continuously develop- 
ing individual and planning for his 
education accordingly. 
4. The need of integration of knowl- 
edge 
specialists and among specialists and 


and experience among various 


laymen. 
And 
that 
effort 
state, 


realization 
integrated 
community, 


the growing 
through such 
constructive 


last 
only 
can 
and national programs be 
planned and carried through. 


An address given at the 
Section N. E. A. Convention. 
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The “Manual of Cookery” 
twelve booklets listed above. 


the makers of Crisco, 
shortening and cooking fat. 


copies may 
manuals or 
coupon below. 


Procter & GAMBLE Co., V-630 


Ohio 


Dept. 
Cincinnati, 
Please send me a free 


Name 





Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


consists of 
It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the purely 
A free copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
be had for use as demonstration 
collateral text-books. 


“Manual of 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. HOME 
No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 

No. 5—Desserts. OFFICE 
No. 6—Soups and Sauces. and 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. me: 

No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. SCHOOL 
No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 

No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. CP Paper, from “The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 


the 


usually takes. 


vegetable 





Mail the 


polish. The 


smelly rags. 


Cookery ng! 
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MIRACLE 
FOR THE 
BETTER 


day me re ds provided by science to make the home brighter and 
labor lighter. Your dz aily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, 
office or school can now be done, 
Just use this simple, efficient way. 


THE WONDER PAPER 
aot: 


CP 25-Yard Roll 50c; 
(West of Mo. 
South Coast States 60c 


So easy to use; just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 
surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish. 
It will not harm h ands or fine furniture. 


and 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased 
you and your friends. - 


Manuracturep Exciusive.y BY 







all at once and in half the time it 


DUSTS 

CLEANS 

POLISHES 
AT 


At Your Dealer's 

or Postpaid from us 
It is sanitary; no greasy, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 


and receive ‘other interesting samples free for 














ve 
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USE 
“Makers of 
Nursing History” 
In Sour Vocational Classes 


This book gives the portraits and professional 
achievements of fifty-nine leaders. It will give you 
the pertinent facts in presenting nursing as a desirabie 
profession. 

Backgrounds are sketched in the portraits of 
Florence Nightingale, Fredericke Fliedner, Mlle. 
Louise le Gras and Elizabeth Fry; the story then 
drops to the present with sketches of Edith Cavell, 
Jane Delano of Red Cross fame, Dean Goodrich of 
Yale, Professor Nutting of Teachers College and 
many other outstanding figures. 

Valuable for class excerpts and assigned reading— 
Excellent portraits 5”’x5”. 


Printed in sepia ink on India paper. Bound substantially in boards. 
128 pages, 71%4"x10%". 
e 
Price, $1.50 


Lakeside Publishing Co. 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 

















_,, / Premium 
wift} Ham |SW 


©) 


Switt &Company, 





Swift's 


Premium Ham 


OR thirty years, the public has 

had continuous admiration for 
the subtly delicate flavor of Premium 
Ham. 


Swift’s Premium Hams are the 
only hams that have this flavor. 


The mild delicate sugar curing, 
the gently soothing insistence of 
hardwood fires that the Premium 
flavor be most captivating —this is 
what prompts you to specify “Swift's 
Premium” again and again through 
the years. 


A genuine Premium Ham 
is identified for you by 


The “not necessary to parboil” tag 
The wrapper 
The brand “Swift’s Premium” on the rind 


The word “Swift's” in dots down the side 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 





Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teac he rs’ le xt t Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text ard tables, on authority of 
leadin~ dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


Bottled Carbonated Beverages 
Food Value and Uses 
New Recipe Book, using bottled car- 
bonated beverages for punches, ice 
cream sodas, salads and desserts. 
List of References to published ma- 
terial, including brief abstracts. 
Nutritional Value of Bottled Car- 
bonated Beverages, J. Buchanan, 
et al. Report of experiments at Iowa 
State College. 
Home Economics Department 


American Boitlers of Carbonated 
everages 


726 Bond Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
Freeport, New York 


2450 Grove St. 
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ALL-BRAN 











Write for free C O a FEE 
38-page booklet AME RIC ASG 
“Scientific Coffee avorile€ ~~) 
Brewing” J DRINK 
* * 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
64 Water Street New York City 














For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
and Every Household Purpose 
use 
CARNATION MILK 
UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 
“from Contented Cows” 











MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D:S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, 
Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was 
written especially to help teachers 
present attractively the care of 
the teeth, with a careful explana- 
tion of the principles of dental 
hygiene. It also contains a tooth 
brush drill adapted to school 
purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 
Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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